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Directions: Indicate your selfappraisal on each item by placing 
a dot on the line to the right somewhere between “low” and 
“high.” When you have finished, connect the dots with straight 
lines. 


LOW HIGH 
I. Teacher-pupil relationships 
DO I— 
{1] Individualize pupils in my teaching? 
{2] Try to find out their capacities and 
abilities? 
[3] Refrain from the use of sarcasm? 
[4] Avoid embarrassing a child before the 
ete) ee I oon rene on ea eran meee ee 
[5] Create an atmosphere of friendliness and 
helpfulness in the classroom? 


[6] Provide for democratic participation of 
pupils? 


{71 Try to improve my methods? 


II. Teacher-teacher relationships 


DO I— 


{1] Recognize accomplishments of colleagues 
and tell them so? 


[2] Refrain from adverse criticism of a col- 
league’s method or work except when 
requested by a school official for the 
welfare of the school? 


[3] Refrain from blaming the previous 


teacher for i q prep of 
pupils? ; siihielemanieatnin 


[4] Avoid letting jealousy of a good teacher 
adversely affect my personality develop- 





ment? 

{5] Avoid unkind gossip OF and AMONG 
colleagues? 

[6] Have a tful attitude t d the 





eulfectenatier and work of other fields? 


{7] Refrain from interfering between another 
teacher and pupil unless called upon 
for advice or assistance? 


[8] Avoid criticism of an associate before 
his students and before other teachers? 


Ill. Teacher-administrator _relation- 


ships 
Do I— 
{1] Talk things over with the administrator 
rr TT) | © Cl ainsscikntieeheicenceceaniinabeneee wens 


[2] Support the policies and programs of my 
principal and superintendent? 

[3] Avoid criticism of my principal and 
PUNE CT ——(lhnnntnnncsiecincitatncnbinneceneccaaic 

IV. Teacher-board of education rela- 

tionships 

DO I— 

{1] Support the policies of my board? 

[2] Have the goodwill of my board as a 
person of professional integrity? 

{3] Respect my contract obligations? 

[4] When contemplating a change of posi- 
tion, make a formal request thru my 


superintendent to the board of educa- 
tion for release from my contract? 


HOW PROFESSIONAL AM I? 





A self-test designed to 
emphasize the positive, 





LOW HIGH 


[5] Give sufficient notice when asking: for 
release from my contract? 


16] Use my local professional organization 
to convey constructive suggestions and 
criticisms to the board thru my super- 
intendent? 





V. Teacher-public relationships 
DO I 
[1] Remember that I am a public servant? 


[2] Try to exemplify to the public the best 
qualities of a teacher? EE OL ee Sm 





[3] Participate in community activities that 
are not directly connected with my pro- 
fession? <r tiansnvcectecsewedigabdcace: site 


[4] Contribute of my time and/or money 
to the various community drives? (Com- 
munity Chest, and the like.) 


Show by my life that education makes 
people better citizens and better neigh- 
bors? 


[5 









VI. Teacher-profession relationships 

DO I— 

[1] Keep myself informed about best prac- 
tices in my field? 


{21 Belong willingly to my professional or- 
ganizations—local, state, national? 


[3] Contribute of my time and talents to 
Be a ee Te casa cr 


my p org 








[4] Accept responsibility in my professional 
organizations? 





15] Help to make possible a d tic ap- 
proach to school administrative authori- 
ties thru teacher organization channels? oo... eee cece eee 


16] Speak proudly of the importance of the 
service of education to society? 


17] Maintain my efficiency by reading, study, 
travel, or other means which keep me 
informed about my profession and the 
world in which I live? 


{81 Dignify my profession? 


19] Encourage able and sincere individuals 
to enter the teaching profession? 


_ 





[10] Avoid using pressure on school officials 
to secure a position or to obtain favors? 2.222222. 0oooo.o coco ee eee 


{11] Refuse compensation in the selection of 
textbooks or other supplies in the choice 
of which I have some influence? 


[12] Refrain from ding for ple copies 
of texts merely to build up my own 
eer, jg + "~ (scissdiesiseiousnssuasummedeccaschvecdhe 





[13] Refrain from accepting remuneration for 

tutoring pupils of my own classes? ooo... o eee en eeeeeeeeeee oe 
Interpretation: If your profile is reasonably straight and close 
to “high,” you are professional and your school and community 
should be very proud of you! If your profile zigzags and is 
close to “low,” then you probably need remedial exercises in 
ethical praetices to improve your professional outlook. You 
should: [1] Concentrate on the ethical principles on which you 
rated yourself the lowest. [2] A few months from now take 
this test again, using a different color to draw the connecting 
lines. Check to see whether you have improved. 


—GRACE I. KAUFFMAN, secretary of the Ethics Commis- 
sion of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 





Live good ethics everyday; check your ethies profile at least twice a year! 
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Calendar of Events 











Jan. 26-28: 19th Annual Con- 
vention, National School Boards 
Association, San Francisco. 


Feb. 7-11: 43rd Annual Conven- 
tion. National Association of Sec- 
ondry-School Principals, Phila- 
delphia. 

Feb. 12-14: Annual Conference, 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Chicago. 


Feb. 14-18: Annual Convention, 
American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City. 


Feb. 28-March 4: Afinual Meet- 
ing, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Los Angeles. 


March 1-4: 14th National Con- 
ference, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago. 

March 1-5: 14th Annual Con- 
ference, Association for Supervision 
& Curriculum Development, Cin- 
cinnati. 

March 9-14: 5th Annual Confer- 


ence, National Art Education As- 
sociation, New York. 


March 18-21: Southeastern Thea- 
tre Conference, Berea. 


March 18-22: National Conven- 
tion, National Association of Wo- 
men Deans and Counselors, Cleve- 
land. 


March 29-April 3: ACEI Study 
Conference, St. Louis. 


March 31-April 4: 7th Annual 
Convention, National Science 
Teachers Association, Atlantic 


City. 


April 1-30: Teaching Career 
Month. 


April 15, 16, 17: KEA Conven- 
tion, Louisville. 


June 28-July 3: Annual NEA 
Convention, St. Louis. 





Success: An end to be attained, 
not by doing the things we like to 
do, but liking the things we have 
to do. 
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"Weleome, Alaska’ 


With 49th State at hand, here’s timely idea adaptable 
for any grade, for it appeals to boys and girls of all ages. 


After social science study of Alaska or pis Alaskan map big aid- 


an Alaskan project in any of its phases, 
your class or room might 

put ona ‘Welcome, Alaska” party,'‘TV’”’ 
show, assembly or PTA program. 
Children could dress as 49-er, 

eskimo, sourdough, bear, seal... 
Each tells importance to 

Alaskan growth. For 

igloo ice cream, mold in cups. 


Newest 1959 Map of Alaska 
by Jeppesen only costs 25¢. 
Nothing comparable at any 
price! 1—Is in full color, 
shaded relief with three- 
dimensional look. 2—Shows 
roads, rivers, even air routes. 
3—Gives thumbnail sketch 
of history of Alaska’s devel- 
opment. 4—Includes 
teacher-tested, class-tested 
lesson-helps and project by 
the noted geography teacher, 
Ina Cullom Robertson. 


FOR NEW, 1959 MAP OF ALASKA and only Alaskan map 

of its kind in color; 28 x 27"; complete with historical data 

and facts —Write JEPPESEN AND CO., Box 9165, 

Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colorado. 25¢ postpaid. 
SA 


NEW HORIZOn, 


a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 


The delicious, long-lasting flavor 
and smooth, natural chewing of 
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Adsnied in Kenluchy / 
THE HOLT HISTORY TRILOGY 


STORY OF NATIONS, by Rogers, Adams, and Brown 

A world history text designed to develop informed American citizenship 
through understanding of other nations—their peoples, their history, their 

é contributions to civilization, and their significance in the modern world. 

Correlating materials: Teacher’s Manual, Student Workbook, Tests, Key 

to Workbook, Key to Tests 


STORY OF AMERICA, by Harlow and Miller 

Presents the panorama of political, economic, and social history in a 
simple, narrative pattern which all students can grasp. Interpretation of 

® history is stressed to help students understand cause and effect and to 

appreciate the historic background of modern problems. 


Correlating materials: Tests, Key to Tests 


STORY OF OUR LAND AND PEOPLE, by Moon and 
MacGowan 

Dynamic, colorful narrative that will awaken a genuine enthusiasm for 

the history of our country and the dedicated pioneers and citizens who 

have helped to shape it. 

Correlating materials: Teacher’s Manual, Student Activities (workbook), 

Tests, Answerbook for Workbook, Key to Tests 
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Kentucky Representative—Bobby McGuire 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
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r more help to | 
. 
4 : 
i make reading fun | 
4 
ia 
ll 
he Two new enrichment readers—RANCHES AND RAINBOWS 
| by Odille Ousley—written at the second-grade level, and y 
tL ADVENTURE IN THE SIERRAS by Henry Fea—a new book- 
= ° 
‘s length story for the middle grades. ( 
: ae Also REVISED EDITIONS of the Primary Enrichment Series | 
4 Teen with vocabulary changes to co-ordinate them with the Ginn , 
Basic Readers, Revised. ( 
SEND FOR . These delightful books offer easy, interesting material 
for independent reading. This is reading that is definitely : 
DESCRIPTIVE planned for pleasure, the kind of reading that makes chil- : 
CIRCULARS dren “readers for life.” ’ 
\ 
? nn and C. : 
‘nn ompany 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. “ 
f 
Mr. Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky é 
' 2 Mr. E. Glenn Pace, Box 404, Murray, Kentucky 
Mrs. Lovise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Ja: 
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IF and AND 


If you are a superintendent 
Making an effort 

To shape the destiny 

Of a county or city 

By directing 

The education of youth 
You cannot do it 

Unless you have 

A knowledge of the past 
And a plan for the present 
And a vision of the future. 


If you have no leadership 

With whioh to inspire the 
teachers 

And no sympathy with their 
troubles 

And no knowledge of their 
tasks, 

And favor a few 

And neglect the many 

And seek the praise 

Of little men 

In big jobs 

Merely to gain 

Their present support 

Without thought for those 

For whom schools exist, 

Then you have failed 

In your duty 

And lost your chance 

To serve your state 

And to give to childhood 

Its rightful heritage 

Of a free education 

In a free school 

Directed by a free man. 


But if you are trained 
For your mighty task 
And have the courage 
To follow the lead 

Of the law of right, 

You may sometimes lose 
But most times gain 
And you will have the joy 
Of looking the world 
Straight in the eyes. 
And in the years 

That are to come 

You can look back 

To other days 

When wrong prevailed 
And say to those 

Who counselled wrongs: 
“The race is run 

And you have lost 

And I have won.” 


—W. P. King 








Educators T1PS TO TEACHERS 











FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


ABILITIES 


Educators WING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 


... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 


‘teed 


Educators 


George D. Conley 
State Mgr. 
2436 Roosevelt Ave. 
Ashland, Ky. 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the 1st day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans ¢ Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 


Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 


Mutual co MPANY 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, PaY 

Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 

Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- 
bility Protection Plans ( ) Life Insurance Plans. 


Name: 
Address: 
City: 

State: 
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suggestions come .. . 


Many announcements, news items, materials, and 


ACROSS THE 


EDITOR’S DESK 








ESTINGHOUSE Broadcasting 

Company is making available 
to any station its weekly 10-minute 
school news show, Spotlight on 
Schools, which it produces in co- 
operation with the National Citi- 
zens Council for Better Schools. 


NE California teachers associa- 
tion rounds up the second 
copies of the NEA Journal and the 
state teachers’ journal received by 
married couples who are members, 
and places them in beauty parlors, 
barber shops, doctors’ offices, etc. 


HE Newsletter of the Franklin 

County Schools comes to your 
editor's desk. Why don’t you send 
your newsletters to us? Address 
them to Editor, Kenrucky ScHOOL 
JournaL, 2303 S. 3rd St., Louisville 
8, Ky. 


HERE is a new bulletin of the 

Association for Childhood 
Education International, entitled 
Space, Arrangement, Beauty in 
School, which has descriptions and 
over 70 photos and line drawings 
showing how schools can _ be 
planned or reconditioned to make 
a more suitable environment for 
effective learning. It has 52 pages, 
costs $1.00, and may be ordered 
from ACEI, 1200 15th St., N.W., 
Suite 300, Washington 5, D.C. 


o 2 ° 


N_ exciting performance by 

pianist Van Cliburn will pro- 
vide the climax to the AASA’s 1959 
convention in Atlantic City. His 
appearance on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 18, will wind up the five-day 
program emphasizing education 
and the creative arts. 


{sagen American flag, and the 
number of its stars, will be the 
preoccupation of many a classroom, 
its teacher, and its pupils. All flags 
now in schools and classrooms, 
regardless of the number of stars 
they have, are legal and appropri- 
ate for display. 


= a = 


E See public service helps for 
schools have been produced 
by Parent's Magazine. A bronze 
“teacher recognition award” plaque 
has been designed, plus an 11x16 
inch two-color poster urging sup- 
port for school bond _ issues. 
Further information on the recog- 
nition medals and posters can be 
secured by writing to the maga- 
zine’s Service Bureau, 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please turn to page 35 














SOCIAL STUDIES 


Basic Social Studies 2— Grade 2 
Basic Social Studies 3— Grade 3 


RELATED SOCIAL STUDIES 
Anything Can Happen — Grade 1 
Neighbors on the Hill — Grade 2 
Five-and-a-Half-Club — Grade 3 
It Must Be Magic— Grade 4 
They Were Brave and Bold — Grade 5 
These Are the Tales ‘They Tell — Grade 6 


HISTORY 


Our New Land — Grade 4 
Our New Nation — Grade 5 
The Old World — Grade 6 


CITIZENSHIP 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


Challenges to American Youth, Sixth Edition — High School 


GOVERNMENT 


Government for Americans, National Edition — High School 


Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Building Our Life Together — Grade 9 
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Rentucky Education 
phesoctation 


OFFICERS 


Virginia Murrell ......................-. President 
400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue 

Harry Sparks .............-.--- President-Elect 
Murray State College, Murray 


Grace Weller.................... Vice President 


Elizabethtown 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Term Expires 
Roy McDonald, Cadiz........ June 80, 1960 
T. W. Stewart, 

Hopkinsville ............--.-.. June 30, 1959 
R. B. Piper, Russellville....June 30, 1960 
Talton K. Stone, 

Elizabethtown .............. June 80, 1959 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 

Jefferson Street, 


TMI 255s ccsssete cn psiees June 80, 1959 
Mrs. Dorcas W. Willis, - 
Route “2, Paris.......:.:...-. June 80, 1959 


Adron Doran, Morehead State 

College, Morehead........ June 30, 1959 
C. D. Harmon, ‘ 

Whitley City ................ June 30, 1961 
Sara Rives, Board of 

Education, Covington....June 80, 1959 
Ezra Webb, Manchester....June 30, 1960 
Millard Tolliver, Jackson....fune 80, 1961 


STAFF 

J. M. Dodson............ Executive Secretary 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine........ Consultant for 
Professional Services 

Director of 
Public Relations 
Consultant for 
Field Services 
Gerald Jaggers....Director of Publications 


Verne P. Horne 





Lyndle Barnes. 








Officers of 
District Education Associations 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Thomas Brantley, Morganfield 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Bernadine Steele, Central 
City 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut 
Street, Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Jewell Hamilton, Hodgenville 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Rita Niman, Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1422 
Goddard Avenue, Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—W. G. Conkwright, Winchester 
Secretary—C. R. Hager, Nicholasville 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Earl P. Martin, Prestonsburg 
Secretary—Monroe Wicker, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—-C. W. Hume, Stearns 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Opal Vincent, Covington 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk 
Pike, Covington 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Alleen Johnson, Lynch 
Secretary—Jesse Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—William B. Hall, Whitesburg 
Secretary—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
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Next Few Weeks Are Crucial 


For the past few months, local citizen committees 
have been working with four questionnaires which 
were developed by the Kentucky Council for Educa- 
tion. The questionnaires were designed to reveal the 
progress made under the Foundation Program Law. 
This is important, but probably the greater benefit 
which will result from the involvement of citizen 
committees is a development of readiness for the more 
important questionnaires which give the people of 
Kentucky an opportunity to express opinions in regard 
to their schools. 


The next few weeks will be critical for public 
education in this state because people are being given 
an opportunity to discuss educational needs. In 
future assessments of school needs by the members 
of the Legislature and the executive branch of our 
government a great deal of weight will be given to 
the results of the questionnaires that are now being 
answered. It is only natural that this would be. The 
results will reflect the opinions of thousands of Ken- 
tucky citizens, and political sagacity would dictate 
that serious consideration be given to them. 


It is highly imperative that we in the profession 
make every effort to involve hundreds of people in 
the utilization of the questionnaires on needs. This 
will be our most potent force when we ask the Legis- 
lature to pass the necessary legislation to put our 
program into effect. The finances necessary to make 
it a reality will come easily if favorable public senti- 
ment has been developed. Now is the time to get 
this done. 


In order that our people may make intelligent 
decisions, every effort should be made to utilize the 
information which is sent along with the question- 
naires. It has been demonstrated that when people 
are given the facts in regard to education, they make 
intelligent decisions. 


Let’s do our best in the next few weeks to involve 
as many people as possible in the formulation of a 
legislative program that will remove us from near 
the bottom of the list in the forty-nine states to a 
place more deserving for our boys and girls. 


—~JMD 


Editorially Speaking ~ ~ ~ 









Dedication . . . . re-dedication 





In the heart of the nation’s capital . . . five blocks 
from the White House . . . a swift cab trip from 
Capitol Hill . . . a telephone call away from men and 
agencies steering America’s Space Age course . 
stands our profession’s new national home, the NEA 
Headquarters Building built by teachers from every 
part of the country. 


Here . . . from February 8-10, 1959 . . . great and 
influential men from all walks of life will salute in 
formal dedication ceremonies the completion of this 
center, five years in the building. 


This national dedication of a building which 
teachers everywhere can truly call “home” will 
dramatize the central importance of education in an 
era when to be uneducated is to risk a nation’s 
chances for survival. The men and women who will 
take part in the “D-Days” recognize that there is no 
room in today’s America for locked doors or locked 
minds. As the doors of the new education center 
are officially swung open in February, so teaching 
itself is a kind of “swinging open” of doors to the 
human mind. 


Kentucky teachers helped build this eight-story, 
$7,000,000 structure of blue-green glass and white 
marble on Washington’s “Avenue of Presidents.” 
They contributed $111,927 toward the NEA Head- 
quarters Building in a five-year campaign which be- 
gan in 1952. Of this total, 729 new NEA life mem- 
bers from Kentucky gave $109,350. 


It is obviously impossible for every member of 
NEA, or even every member from any one state, to 
come to Washington for the formal dedication cere- 


monies. But this is “our” building; as it is dedicated, 
Continued on next page 








Prepared to welcome and to serve the thousands of educators, students, 
and other visitors who will visit the NEA Education Center this year are 
Executive Secretary William G. Carr and his Cabinet. From I. to r.: 
Frank W. Hubbard, Richard E. Carpenter, James L. McCaskill, Hilda 
Maehling, Dr. Carr, Lyle W. Ashby, Karl H. Berns, and Glenn E. Snow. 
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part of “us” is dedicated. So it 
behooves us to put ourselves into 
the dedication, even though we 
cannot actively participate in the 


i hi . 
Fone RC ane has come PROFESSIONAL 


to light is that this might be an 
appropriate time to have a “re- 

a ication” of our schools and our- BOX SCORE 
selves to the purposes for which 
they and we are prepared to serve. 
Such a “re-dedication” could serve 
as a means of bringing parents and f 

the general public into the school, 106-6 LD 
and would provide an excellent op- 
portunity of Jetting them know the 
purposes we hope to achieve in the 
schools. 

Even if the building is thirty 
years old, and the teacher is even No. or KEA MEMBERS 
older, it is not too late to re-ex- 
amine what we are doing and look 
for ways to improve. With the No. or NEA MEMBERS 
current concern on the part of 
parents and the public for what 
is happening to children in school, 
this can be a good way of letting 
them know what is happening and 
what needs to be done to improve 
things. : DECEMBER 20, 1958 

So give some thought to re-dedi- 
cating yourselves and your school 
as NEA dedicates its new head- 
quarters building to its theme, “A 
Profession Builds to Serve. —GJ 


An Executive Greeting 


As we begin a New Year, are we not 
HAPPY 


that attendance at our fall district 
meetings reached an all time high? 


No. oF TEACHERS IN KENTUCKY 
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that our drive-in workshops were ° 
a success? 


that interest in our improved program 
for education is steadily growing? 


that our KEA and NEA membership 
is running ahead of our enrollment 
this time last year? 


that NEW members of the profession 
with new ideas and suggestions mean added 
interest and strength for our organization? 


that the YEAR 1959 
will be the best year provided 
we give the very best of ourselves? 


—Virginia Murrell 


January, 1959 
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When the shrill ring of alarm clocks pierced the pre-dawn hours on 
October 6, nearly 100 science teachers in Kentucky joined thousands of 
others across the nation in rising at 6:30 to go to school via television. 
Since the opening session of CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM, a TV 
course for college credit in Atomic Age Physics, they have continued to 
rise early five days a week in order to update themselves in modern science. 


Termed a “bold, exciting experi- 
ment,” CONTINENTAL CLASS- 
ROOM was conceived to meet a 
specific need; namely, bettering 
the standards of physics teaching 
everywhere in the United States. 
Its co-sponsors are the American 
Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education and the National 
Broadcasting Co. Financial back- 
ing has been provided by The 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, the Ford Foundation, and 
six industrial concerns: the Bell 
Telephone System, the General 
Foods Fund, International Business 
Machines, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Foundation, The California Oil 
Co., and United States Steel. 


To date, approximately 250 col- 
leges and universities in the U.S. 
and Puerto Rico are cooperating in 
the endeavor by offering credit. In 
Kentucky there are six: Morehead 
State College, Murray State Col- 
lege, Nazareth College in Louis- 
ville, the University of Louisville, 
the University of Kentucky, and 
Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green. Students view the 
lessons over one of four stations 
carrying the program. Enrollment 
figures vary from 7 to 20 per class. 


In addition to teachers-in-service, 
the viewing audience includes 
many others: engineers, homemak- 
ers, technicians, mechanics, tech- 
nologists, Army personnel, college 
students, and gifted high school 
students. Furthermore, interest is 
not confined to the U.S. Inquiries 
have been received from such far- 
away places as Caracas, Venezuela, 
Lima, Peru, and Pago Pago, Samoa. 


The national teacher is Dr. 
Harvey E. White, professor and 
vice-chairman of the physics de- 
partment at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Other interna- 
tionally known scientists, including 
Nobel Prize winners, lecture from 
time to time. Dr. White, a con- 
sultant to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, directed research during 
World War II for the National De- 
fense Research Committee, the 
Office of Scientific Research, and 
the Manhattan Project. A physics 
teacher for more than 30 years, he 
has written five college texts, one 
of which, Modern College Physics, 
is the most widely used book in its 
field in the country. 


Serving as consultants to Dr. 
White are Dr. Mark Zemansky, 
chairman of the department of 
physics at City College of New 
York; Dr. Henry Semat, professor 
of physics at CCNY, and Dr. Ver- 
net E. Eaton, professor of physics 
at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

National coordinator on aca- 
demic matters for this pilot venture 
is Dr. Edwin P. Adkins, on leave 
of absence as director of education 


at the State University College for - 


Teachers in Albany, N. Y. In ad- 
dition to working closely with a 
designated faculty member at each 
of the participating colleges and 
universities, he is also concen- 
trating on an evaluation study of 
the entire program. “It is con- 
ceivable,” he says, “that CONTI- 
NENTAL CLASSROOM may have 
a profound effect on the future 


pattern of in-service programs for 
teachers.” 


Words of praise for the course 
have come from all corners of the 
nation. Ralph McGill, writing in 
the Louisville Times, had this com- 
ment: “Here we have really dra- 
matic use of television as a teach- 
ing medium. In one lesson on a 
national hookup, Dr. White will 
instruct as many pupils as have 
had an opportunity to learn from 
him in all his 30 years of teaching. 
In the course of the year, this 
‘master teacher’ will have done 
more teaching, in point of numbers 
reached, than would have been 
within reach of all the major uni- 
versity physics staffs of the na- 
tion.” 

Participating colleges and uni- 
versities utilize the network pro- 
gram at no cost. Students wishing 
credit pay the regular tuition fee. 
Although the AACTE recommends 
that a minimum of three hours of 
credit be given each semester, the 
amount of credit is determined by 
each institution. Local autonomy 
also prevails with regard to the 
number and type of on-campus ac- 
tivities chosen to supplement the 
TV presentations. Most colleges or 
universities are, however, schedul- 
ing laboratories and seminars, with 
attendance required. Dr. White 
has prepared both mid-term and 
final examinations, but participat- 
ing institutions may make up their 
own tests. 

At the time the series was 
launched, Robert W. Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the Board of NBC, called 
attention to its significance: “We 
are enlisting a television network 
to meet an emergency in American 
education—the kind of emergency 
on which our national survival may 
ultimately hinge. Our country is 
faced with the monumental task of 
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raising the level of science teachers 
in our schools. It is so huge a job 
that to do it effectively might well 
be the work of a generation. But 
we cannot wait. Thus, to tackle 
this job through network television 
on a continental basis is not just 
a good way to do it, or even an 
ingenious way. It is the only way.” 

Dr. Harvey M. Rice, president of 
the AACTE, said: “The project 
holds vital import for teacher edu- 
cation. There is every indication 
that this series will mark a milepost 
in mass communication for a spe- 
cific educational purpose. CONTI- 
NENTAL CLASSROOM has the 
possibility of becoming the land- 
mark of the century in assisting 
professionally educated teachers of 
physics to enlarge their knowledge, 
improve their techniques, and vital- 
ize their classroom and laboratory 
presentations.” 


Enrollment for credit across the 
nation is expected to increase next 
semester—beginning February 11— 
when the course will be devoted 
solely to atomic and _ nuclear 
physics. For information concern- 
ing registration in Kentucky, per- 
sons should address inquiries to 
Dr. Fenton T. West, Morehead 
State College; W. E. Blackburn, 
Murray State College; Sister Mary 
Charlotte Fowler, Nazareth Col- 
lege; Dean William C. Huffman, 
the University of Louisville; C. R. 
Hager, University of Kentucky; or 
George V. Page, Western Kentucky 
State College. The textbook for 
the second semester—to end June 
5—will be Introduction to Atomic 
and Nuclear Physics by Dr. Semat. 
Study guides and lesson synopses, 
priced at 50 cents each, may be 
obtained from the AACTE, 11 Elm 
St., Oneonta, N. Y. 





Photographed on the CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM set at the NBC television studios in New York 





Gre (I-r) Dr. Edwin P. Adkins, nati coordi 


for the AACTE; Dr. Corma Mowery of the 


West Virginia Education Association, past president of the NEA; Dr. Harvey E. White, national 
teacher of the course in Atomic Age Physics, and Dr. Ruth Stout, current NEA president. 
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Skippy and the 3 R’‘s 


Skippy and the 8 R's is a 
film that every teacher in 
America will want to show to the 
parents of the children in her 
classroom. This motion picture is 
a detailed and accurate account 
of how children learn the 8 R’s. 
But, more important, it shows that 
children learn the basic tools 
naturally and easily. It shows that 
the 3 R’s are tools to help children 
understand . . . and work. . . and 
live “satisfyingly” in the world 
about them. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s will do 
much to dispel the fears of many 
parents concerning the progress of 
their children in learning the 
fundamentals — reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. It shows that to- 
day’s teachers have a plan of in- 
struction which is based on scien- 
tific knowledge and skill. In an 
ideal situation, this plan is fol- 
lowed through all grades—a plan 
which allows children to develop 
real interest in learning because 
they find a need for learning. 


You will find this film useful in 
many ways. It is excellent for 
showing: 


at Parent-Teacher meetings 


at meetings of community or- 
ganizations 


® in high schools to interest 
young people in teaching as 
a career 

® in college and university edu- 
cation classes 


on local TV stations 


as an instrumental tool in 
junior and senior high school 
classes studying vocations. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s will 
offer you a wonderful opportunity 
of showing the citizens of your 
community that our schools of 
today are teaching the funda- 
mentals better than they have ever 
been taught. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s is a 16 mm. 
film in color or in black and white, 
available to school groups from 
the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, 2308 S. 3rd Street, Louisville 
8, Ky. All it costs is the return 
postage (11 cents). 


Plan to use it to give the public 
a better understanding of the 
special preparation a good teacher 
must have, to encourage able 
young people to prepare for 
teaching; to encourage adequate 
financial support for institutions 
engaged in teacher education. 
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Men and Milestones 


Superintendents ponder an important professional decision 


In the pioneer days of this country when the first roads were being 
opened up to the west, small stone markers were often placed one mile 
apart to show the distance still remaining to the next major town. The 
milestones gave encouragement to the travelers to show the distance they 
had traveled as well as the distance yet to go. 


As school administration has 
moved along the trail toward 
stronger professional status, there 
have been some milestones bigger 
than the rest. Ten years ago such 
a milestone was the result of the 
announcement that a tremendous 
program of improvement in school 
administration was being created, 
largely as the result of generous 
grants from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. We think another 
such large milestone looms up just 
ahead. 

At the next meeting of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators — Atlantic City in 
February of 1959—the members of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators will be asked to 
vote Yes or No to a proposal to 
make two years of graduate train- 
ing in an approved college or uni- 
versity a qualification for member- 
ship in the Association. As is usual 
in such matters, present members 
of the Association will be unaffect- 
ed by the regulation as long as they 
remain in good standing. As is 
usual, also, the date for the en- 
forcement of such regulations is 
advanced a few years—in this case, 
January 1, 1964. 

While the proposal for AASA is 
not something completely new un- 
der the sun it comes mighty close 
to it. True, the state education 
associations in both Kansas and 
Maine have adopted training quali- 
fications for membership, but the 
attempt by a national professional 
association to enforce such a re- 
quirement for the field of educa- 
tion is apparently a new idea. 

How, then, did it come about? 
After the Kellogg Foundation- 





MR. TRILLINGHAM is Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and President-Elect of AASA. 
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financed Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration had 
run five years of its course, a Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of 
School Administration was estab- 
lished with a supplementary Kel- 
logg grant as a functioning part of 
the AASA. Beginning with a full- 
time executive secretary and a 
committee of eighteen persons rep- 
resenting the colleges, the national 
school board organization, state de- 
partments of education and prac- 
ticing school administrators, the 
committee began to look back over 
the accomplishments of the CPEA 
and ahead to the kind of enforce- 
ment of professional standards 
which would insure more adequate 
training for school administrators. 
The committee was interested, too, 
in procedures which would insure 
inservice help for administrators 
already on the job. 

During the first two years in 
which the committee functioned, 
research studies were analyzed and 
experimental training programs 
were carefully appraised. Newer 
techniques in the training of school 
administrators—such things as in- 
ternships, field surveys, experimen- 
tal laboratories, social science semi- 
nars, case-type instruction, and the 
like — were carefully evaluated. 
Then the committee began to ad- 
vise with colleges and universities 
which were interested in apprais- 
ing their preparation program for 
administrators and in making 
recommendations for change. Simi- 
lar consultations involved changes 
in state certification regulations. 
And perhaps the most important 
work during this phase was the 
establishment of liaison with the 
National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education. The com- 
mittee drafted a guide for the ac- 





By C. C. Trillingham 


creditation of colleges which offer 
work in school administration, 
Later, the guide was adopted by 
the Council. The committee has 
encouraged school board associa- 
tions to adopt policies which limit 
the selection of school administra- 
tors to graduates of approved in- 
stitutions only. In February of 
1958, the committee released So ne- 
thing to Steer By, a series of 35 
proposals for better preparation of 
school administrators. 


But in all of these worthwiiile 
changes the school administrator 
was asking other groups to do his 
work for him. How then could 
school administrators themselves, 
organized within the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
give some strength to their con- 
victions about standards of prepa- 
ration? From its Committee for 
the Advancement of School Ad- 
ministration came the suggestion to 
the AASA executive committee that 
qualifications for membership in 
the association was one possible 
avenue. Such a proposal, the com- 
mittee warned, had to have at least 
two features. First, it should pro- 
vide for an adequate amount of 
graduate training in an institution 
which had a genuine professional 
preparation program for school ad- 
ministrators (although conceivably 
much of the graduate study could 
be in related fields other than 
strictly educational administra- 
tion). Second, graduate study in 
any institution should not be 
allowed; there must be accredita- 
tion controls which will lend to the 
accreditation movement the unde- 
niable strength and power of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators. 

The seven members of AASA’s 
executive committee have urged 
every member of the association 
to consider seriously this proposal. 
They go further. They ask all 
members of the education profes- 


Please turn to page 35 
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HONOR ROLL 


KEA-NEA 1958-59 


With practically all of the memberships for 1958-59 turned in, here is 
the honor roll of school systems with 100 per cent membership in KEA and 
NEA. (School districts with 100 per cent membership in NEA are 
indicated with an asterisk. ) 

This has been a banner year for professional spirit in Kentucky. We 
are well past last year’s total of membership in the Kentucky Education 
Association; and we have also surpassed our 1957-58 totals of member- 
ship in the National Education Association. 

You will notice, if you examine the Professional Box Score on page 7 
that we are still short of the goal of enrollment of every school person 
in their state and national professional associations. There still are 
about 1,800 people in Kentucky who should belong to KEA but have not 
joined; and there are over 11,000 who still have not joined NEA. 

If you know someone who has not made their professional commit- 
ment to their fellow-teachers, why not have a serious talk with them and 
point out the advantages of associating themselves with the other mem- 
bers of their profession? 

Don’t wait, do it today! It’s never too late to join! 


First District -- Grayson Larue 


*Green Marion 
1,739 KEA members ®°Hardin *Nelson 


County Districts Hart *Taylor 


*Ballard Hickman aay 
*Caldwell *Livingston Independent Districts 


Calloway Lyon * Bardstown *Elizabethtown 
*Carlisle Marshall Campbellsville Lebanon 
Crittenden *McCracken *Campbellsville Leitchfield 
Fulton *Trigg College * Springfield 
Graves *Cloverport *West Point 
Independent Districts 
Benton Mayfield Fifth District 
Fulton Murray 8,469 KEA members 
Second District County Districts 
1,775 KEA members *Oldham 
County Districts Shelby 


*Christian Hopkins Independent: Districts 
Hancock McLean . ; 
Henderson Union Anchorage Shelbyville 


Lincoln Institut 
Independent Districts . 


*Dawson Springs *Owensboro 
*Earlington * Pembroke Central District 
*Ft. Campbell Providence 3,732 KEA members 


Spencer 


Third District County Districts 

2,065 KEA members Anderson *Lincoln 

County Districts *Bourbon * Madison 

Allen Metcalfe Boyle Meronr 
*Estill *Montgomery 


*Barren Monroe : i 
Franklin Nicholas 
Butler Muhlenberg Garrard Powell 


Cumberland *Simpson i 
Harrison Rockcastle 
Edmonson *Todd Jessamine *Scott 


*Logan Warren les Woodford 
Independent Districts 

Caverna Greenville inte t Districts 

*Central City Russellville Berea Irvine 

*Glasgow Scottsville Burgin *Lancaster 


Carlisle e 
Fourth District Cynthiana gy 2am 


1,743 KEA members dene sa °Mt. Sterling 


County Districts *Georgetown Mt. Vernon 
*Breckinridge Bullitt Harrodsburg Ravenna 
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*Richmond University of 
"Stanford Kentucky— 
State Dept. of College of 
Welfare Education 


Eastern District 
8,600 KEA members 
County Districts 

Bath Lawrence 
Boyd Lewis 
* Carter Magoffin 
Elliott *Mason 
*Fleming Morgan 
Floyd *Pike 
Greenup Robertson 
Johnson 


Independent Districts 
Catlettsburg Raceland 
*Greenup * Russell 
* Maysville Vanceburg 
*Paintsville Van Lear 
Pikeville South Portsmouth 


Middle Cumberland District 
1,075 KEA members 
County Districts 
Clinton *Wayne 
*McCreary 
Independent Districts 


Ferguson *Science Hill 
Liberty *Somerset 
Monticello Stearns 


Northern District 
1,640 KEA members 
County Districts 

Boone Gallatin 
* Bracken *Grant 
* Campbell Pendleton 
*Carroll 

Independent Districts 


Augusta *Ft. Thomas 
Beechwood Silver Grove 
* Bellevue Southgate 
Carrollton Walton-Verona 
Dayton Williamstown 
*Falmouth 


Upper Cumberland District 
1,652 KEA members 
County District 
Knox 
Independent Districts 


Barbourville Lynch 

*Corbin * Middlesboro 
East Bernstadt Pineville 
Harlan Williamsburg 
London 


Upper Kentucky River District 
1,142 KEA members 
County Districts 
*Breathitt Letcher 
Knott Owsley 
Leslie 
Independent Districts 
Hazard *Jenkins 
Jackson 
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NEA Life Members in Kentucky 


_.. AS REPORTED BY 67 COUNTIES, 58 INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS, AND 4 SPECIAL GROUPS (No 
reports were received from 53 counties, 39 independent districts, and 16 other special groups.) There are 593 
names on this list. Is yours missing? 


FIRST DISTRICT 
County Districts 


Ballard 

“Marion A. Brown 

Hester Johnson 

W. F. McGary 
Caldwell 

Odell Walker 
Carlisle 

Nelle G. Lowe 
Crittenden 

Reba Giliahan 

Clifton Wilson 


Marshall 
J. Emest Fiser 
Robert Goheen 
Lavern Howard 
Jesse McNutt 


McCracken 
Caron Graham 
William J. Posavac 
Ruby Counce Suffill 


Trigg 
Alice Caldwell 
Bob Eaker 
Gertrude Futrell 
Paul Gardner 
Roy McDonald 
Lucille Nunn 
Edward Oates 
Margaret Rudd 
Louise Thomas 
Arthur Wallace 
Mrs. Robert Wallace 
John Wells 


Independent Districts 


Benton 
None 


Fulton 
W. L. Holland 


Mayfield 
J. Marvin Glenn 
Barkley Jones 
Evelyn Kesterson 


Paducah 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper 
Pauline H. Harper 
Walter C. Jetton 

(Retired) 

Bradford D. Mutchler 
Ralph Osborne 
Minnie Lee Ragland 


SECOND DISTRICT 
County Districts 


Christian 
Virginia Atkinson 
Helen M. Miller 
T. W. Stewart 
Mrs. Tommie H. 
Weaver 


Hancock 
None 
Hopkins 
Anna Lou Hatcher 
Mary Magenheimer 
Neville McCracken 
Louise Whitfield 
Union 
Mrs. Prudy Oglisby 
Mrs. Dudly Peyton 
Webster 
Miss Clyde Nance 
Ruth Nance 
Irene Powell 


Independent Districts 


Dawson Springs 
None 
Earlington 
Mrs. L. J. McGinley 
Mrs. O. B. 
Montgomery 
Ft. Campbell 
Dependent School 
Dr. E. W. Beck 
Elsie Hayes 
Mildred Jones 
Irene Proctor 
Henderson 
Russell Below 
Virgil Diem 
Mary Farley 
Edith Haynes 
Donald Jones 
Edna Lindle 
Dorothy Peak 
Emestine Seibert 
Hopkinsville 
Claude Hightower 
Gladstone Koffman 
Owensboro 
Mrs. Frances Brown 
Joe O. Brown 
Mrs. Valeria Cisney 
Charlotte thresman 
Hettie K. Emberton 
Kenneth A. Estes 
Virginia Fulcher 
Eleanor Glenn 
Ada C. Greer 
Betty Hill 
Helen A. Hines 
Frances A. Lashbrook 
Vista Morris 
Aileen Nichols 
Julia Overton 
William G. Paschal 
Ann Perguson 
W. H. Robinson 
Jane Singleton 
Margaret Sutton 
Ruth Ward 
Jane Watson 
Louise West 
Pembroke 
Mrs. L. W. Allen 
Alva Stokes 
Providence 
None 


THIRD DISTRICT 
County Districts 


Mrs. T. C. Simmons 
Barren 

Doris Albany 

Lanette Amos 

Dorothy Beam 

Berley Bewley 

Amye Blair 


William F. Boling 
H. L. Branham 
Thelma Branham 
Calanthe Branstetter 
Emest Broady 
Pauline Burgess 
Marge C. Carter 
Jewell Colliver 
Mary G. Combs 
Alma Crewshaw 
Ruth Ann Curtis 
Mitchell Davis 
Mary Eubank 
Virginia C. Fendell 
Ruby Cecil France 
Woodford L. Gardner 
Nell B. Gibbs 

Vera M. Gilland 
Flora D. Gillock 
George R. Helm 
Mae Duvall Hogue 
Ruby Humphrey 
Leslie H. Leach, Jr. 
Walton H. Luttrell 
Etta Martin 

Andrew Taylor McCoy 
Wayne J. McKibbin 
David Montgomery 
Ella Combs Morgan 
Carrie W. Newberry 
Robert Kenneth Nuckols 
James Owensby 
Velma Pardue 
Virginia Parsley 
Mary Lillie Pedigo 
Avis E. Pendleton 
Golda D. Pensol 
Roxie Perkins 
Naydeen Pant Pritchard 
Banna Proffitt 
Cecil Riherd 

George A. Saddler 
Laura E. Sadler 
Elizabeth Salmon 
Opal B. Shive 
Kenneth B. Sidwell 
Grace Ella Simmons 
Mattye Mae Smith 
Ruby J. Smith 

Iva B. Tarter 
Douglas Waldrop 
Margaret B. Wheeler 
Dulcie V. Wheet 
Ruth Wood 


Butler 

Lucille Wood 
Cumberland 

None 
Logan 

Frances M. Rice 
Monroe 

Reid V. Williams 
Muhlenberg 

Ovid Armold 

Hoy Long 
Simpson 

Mary Lee Travelstead 
Todd 

None 
Warren 

Ivy Pearce 


Independent Districts 


Bowling Green 
Raymond H. Herndon 
Edwina C. Jones 
Mary L. Lawrence 
Rhea P. Lazarus 
W. R. McNeill 
Ray Weaver 


Caverna 


Ralph Dorsey 


Kentucky 


Wilbur Smith 

Newton S. Thomas 
Central City 

Bernadine Steele 
Glasgow 

Nannie Belle Burks 

Gene C. Farley 
Greenville 

None 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
County Districts 


Breckinridge 
H. R. Taylor 
Bullitt 
Willis G. Wells 
Hardin 
G. C. Burkhead 
Mary Darragh * 
Paul Ford Davis 
Grace Weller 
Verde White 
Hart 
Andrew Bird 
LaRue 
None 
Meade 
None 
Nelson 
None 


Independent Districts 


Bardstown 
Ted L. Crosthwait 
Earl Saulman 
Charles E. Smith, Jr. 
Elizabeth Vaughn 
Charles Woodson 
Campbellsville 
None 
Cloverport 
Hubert Jaco 
Elizabethtown 
Christine Cox 
Talton K. Stone 
Leitchfield 
Rudell VanNorte 
H. W. Wilkey 
Springfield 
Eloise T. Gregory 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
County Districts 


Jefferson 
Charles Bain 
Zera Baird 
Merrelene Ballard 
Sidney Baxter 
Mrs. Blanche Beck 
Francis Beeler 
Elizabeth Bennett 
Charles Blake 
Paul Bolton 
Irvin Brooks 
Ethel Brown 
Otis Brown 
B. F. Browning 
Katherine Bryant 
Tonie Buckner 
Will Z. Cannon 
Hugh Cassell 
Philip Chamberlain 
Margaret Clayton 
Marian M. Conyers 
Gladys Corley 
Wanda Cornette 
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Lula Dalton 
Elizabeth Davis 
Harvey J. Dixon 
Mae D. Dixon 
Julian Dorsey 
Arthur Draut 
Ruth Dunn 
Robert Estes 
Uvallar Evans 
James E. Farmer 
Juanita Fletcher 
Daisy Fox 
Thomas W. Frazier 
Hattie Glenn 
Inez C. Goheen 
Gladys Goodell 
Mary C. Goodwin 
lillian Gray 
E. D. Hancock 
Pearl Harrington 
Amy Hays 
Hazel Hays 
Alberta Henderson 
Kathryn Holtby 
Mary Hord 
Joyce Hoskins 
Kathryn January 
Annie Jenkins 
Regina Keen 
Louis Laukauf | 
Marguerite Lewis 
Lonard Lindsey 
Vivia Lobb 
Betty Lowe 
John B. Lowe 
Norma Magers 
Carl Markert 
John Masden 
Mary Jo McGary 
Leffa Moore 
Edith Newman 
Conrad Ott 
Ruth Payton 
Allan Pennington 
Sara Phillips 
Sarah Price 
Audrey Renfro 
Ruth Ruter 
George Smith 
Dorothy Stelhrecht 
Bertha Trunnell 
Richard VanHoose 
Elizabeth V. Vaughn 
Ruth Willis 
Margaret Woodson 
Oldham 
Viola Adams 
Ted L. Akers 
Hugh E. Barnes 
Russell Brown 
Walter E. Cundiff 
Roy H. Dorsey 
Edith McClellan 
Alton Ross 
Shelby 
George Evans 
George Giles 
H. V. Tempel 
Spencer 
None 
Trimble 
None 



















































































































































































































Independent Districts 







Louisville 
Charles E. Aebersold 
Arline B. Allen 





Edna M. Bagain 
Eddie Belcher 
Louise Bell 
Carolyn S. Bergmann 
Dorothy F. Block 
Blanche Booker 
Esther L. Bossung 
Mildred Bott 
Virginia H. 
Breidenthal 
Omer Carmichal 
Florence Champion 
Grace Champion 
William D. Chilton 
Martha Christensen 

















Ruth E. Davis 






Leo A. Diggs 
Dorothy Dreisbach 
Clara Eberman 
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Marguerite D. Fowler 


Mildred E. Gaddie 
Minnie Gibbs 

Anita W. Giles 
Thomas B. Godfrey 
Thomas P. Green 
Frances Gwinn 
Barthold R. Hake 
June Horton Hake 
Catherine Hancock 
Bessie V. Hand 
Charlotte Harju 

A. B. Harmon 
Nola B. Harris 
Odelle Henderson 
Lily Rose Higgins 
Ruth Higgins 

Ruth K. Hill 
Evelyn R. Jackson 
Elvene Jordan 
Alma Kriete 
Omega Lutes 

Flora H. McDonald 
Josephine McKee 
Elizabeth Middleton 
Lorraine Moody 
Katherine L. Moore 
Clifford M. H. Morton 
Waurika Nix 
Samuel V. Noe 
Emma O. Parker 
June Parrish 
Florence Pendergast 
Aileen T. Presnell 
Mary Elizabeth Reuter 
Helen L. Ritter 

T. Vance Rose 
Suzanna P. Roth 
Nora Lee Rowland 
Mary D. Rowntree 
Margaret T. Sanders 
Elizabeth Sanderson 
Helen Seiler 

Thane W. Shacklette 
Shirley Shelton 
Ada O. Sillings 
Robert L. Sleamaker 
Emily C. Smith 
Evelyn G. Smith 
Mary Cecil Smith 
Carrie F. Smythe 
Dorothy Sternberg 
Ruth Strobeck 
Anna Pittman Swan 
Mozella Troutman 
Forrest W. Turley 
Carol Tyrrell 
Nanine S. Waller 
Nelda Waterman 
Virginia Waters 
Catherine D. White 
Hughlyne Wilson 
Mary E. Wolfe 
Gladys E. Wyatt 
Mary May Wyman 
Doris Jean Yochim 
John Zurfluh 


Shelbyville 


Marian W. Boyd 
Elmo C. Head 
Florence D. Jesse 
Jane McCoy 
Ruth Radcliffe 
Willie C. Ray 
Florence G. Simrall 
Doris H. Stout 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
County Districts 
Anderson 


None 


Bourbon 


James Falkinstine 
Robert Goodpaster 
Sam Pollock 

Dorcas W. Willis 


Boyle 


Ruby Bohanan 


Fayette 


Bernice J. Botkin 
Corneilius Von Boyer 
Vernon J. Calhoun 
H. L. Davis 
Elizabeth Dennis 


Julia R. Ewan 


Evelyn Greer 

R. L. Grider 
Henrietta H. Harris 
Roxcy Alice Harris 
Vernon Harris 
James D. Ishmael 
Dana Ison 

Luther C. Jones 
Audrey Keith 
Thelma H. Kiser 
Leslie Kitchen 
Lucille S$. McKenney 
Fannie Sue Monson 
Emma Lou Neel 
Effie B, Nelson 


Emerson M. Norsworthy 
Irene Elizabeth Parker 


Boyd Purdom 
Bessie S. Roberts 
Loretta C. Spencer 


Lewis M. Thompson 


Lorine C. Trosper 
Ruth Webb 
Imogene Wells 
Lucile G. Wilson 
LaNelle Woods 
James M. Yonts 
Franklin 
Charles Barrett 
Roy Bondurant 
George Buchanon 
Ray Butler 
Lapsley Cardwell 
Ida Christopher 
Irene Cooper 
Jacqueline Devers 
Charles Hart 
Lela Hulette 
Bernice Moore 
Elmer Moore 
Vivian Moore 
Emily Peel 
Charles Terry 
Harrison 
Inez Henry 


Lee 
None 


Mercer 
None 


Montgomery 
None 


Rockcastle 
Neureal Miracle 
Pauline Mullins 

Scott 
Jenna Amerson 
Willye Amerson 
Mattie Barnhill 
G. W. Cassity 
Melvin Conway 
Charles Haggard 
Conrad Haynes 
James Johnson 
Allie Marie Jones 
Gene Bell Offutt 
Burgess Parks 
Verle Parrish 
Louise Posey 
Tony Raisor 
Nelda Smith 
Lorene Webster 


Woodford 
None 


Independent Districts 
Berea 

Litten R. Singleton 
Burgin 

Patrick E, .Napier 
Cynthiana 

None 
Danville 


John E. Robinson 
Cecil Sims 


Department of Education 


D. C. Anderson 
Don C. Bale 
Ethel M. Barmard 


Cephas E. Bevins 
Kearney Campbell 
Louise Combs 
Stella A. Edwards 
Donald E. Elswick 
Richard L. Gentry 
Ted C. Gilbert 
Mary S. Marshall 
Robert R. Martin 
Curtis Phipps 
= C. Sanders, 
r. 

Daniel N. 
Shindelbower 
Sideney Simandle 

Roy G. Smith 
Claude A, Taylor 
T. O. Thompson 
John L. Vickers 
O. B. Wilder 
Frankfort 
Virginia Ackman 
Leo B. Ball 
Charlene Clayton 
Lucy Cracraft 
Ollie C, Leathers, 
Jr. 
Ruth Leathers 
Mabel Moore 
Betsy Mynhier 
C. D. Redding 
Ida E. Ueltschi 


Georgetown College 
None 

Georgetown 
None 

Irvine 
None 

Lexington 


John W. Ambrose 
Nanalyne Brown 
Icie Johnson 
Clyde T. Lassiter 
Ezra Mattox 
Jeanette -Pates 
John M. Ridgeway 


Midway 
None 


Ravenna 
None 


Stanford 
None 


Winchester 


Nancy Cawood 
Thelma Cawood 
R. R. Craft (Mrs.) 
Flossie Howard 
Emest Paynter 
Frank Vermillion 
Elizabeth Watson 
University of Kentucky 
Bemard T. Fagan 


MIDDLE 
CUMBERLAND 
DISTRICT 


County Districts 


Adair 


Ruby Roach 

Minnie Rubarts 
Russell 

Beatrice Allen 

Leslie H. Dause 

Drewry Meece 

Beatrice Powell 


Independent Districts 


Monticello 


June Sawyer 
Ruby Stephens 
Robert Woosley 


Somerset 
Louise G. Kiser 


Stearns 
None 


Please turn to page 22 
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Photo by Carl Purcell, NEA 


Special Programs for the 
Academically Talented 


By Charles E. Bish 


It is quite obvious that some 
very significant changes are occur- 
ring in our public schools. These 
changes are directly or indirectly 
focused upon one aim, the im- 
provement of the quality of the 
educational program from kinder- 
garten through grade twelve. Our 
schools must not only handle an 
increasing number of students at 
each level, they must also offer a 
higher quality of education. Their 
responsibility to our culture re- 
quires the maximum development 
of individual potentialities at all 
levels. This includes particular at- 
tention to those students who are 
of above-average ability—the aca- 
demically talented. 
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Interest in special programs for 
the academically talented is unpre- 
cedented. Systematic programs are 
now getting underway in many 
areas. A number of states are pre- 
paring legislation designed to pro- 
vide financial assistance for in- 
creased testing, counseling, cur- 
riculum development, and smaller 
classes which an extensive program 
may include. 


At the elementary level, early 
identification and a separation of 
the bright pupils into groups for 
part of the school-day is a pro- 
cedure frequently employed. Such 
fast-moving groups often cover the 
work of two grades in one year. 
In addition, their curriculum is 
enriched by an increasing emphasis 
on science and a modern language, 
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begun in many schools at about 
the third-grade level. 

At the secondary-school level, 
mathematics, biology, and a mod- 
ern language are often begun in 
grade eight; thus the able student 
can acquire three or four years in 
each of these areas while in high 
school. Programs such as this pro- 


_vide the student with an oppor- 


tunity to participate in the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program of the 
College Entrance Examination 
Board, receiving college credit by 
examination for work done while 
in high school. 

Perhaps the most difficult prob- 
lem in developing a good program 
is to provide for the enrichment 
type of teaching that is appropriate 
for the bright student. Seminar 
classes, small in size, with exten- 
sive reading assignments or pro- 
ject work are being employed in 
schools where good programs are 
underway. There is little place for 
the traditional, over-structured as- 
sign-recite-and-test teaching if the 
growth needs of the gifted are to 
be met. 

A change of philosophy is per- 
haps essential. John Dewey an- 
alyzed the quality - versus - quan- 
tity discussion by saying in De- 
mocrary and Education (1916): 
“If democracy has a moral and 
ideal meaning, it is that . . . op- 
portunity for development of dis- 
tinctive capacities be afforded all.” 
Educational opportunity for ll 
does not mean identical opportun- 
ity for all. There is nothing so un- 
equal as the equal treatment of 
unequals. 

Good minds need to have stimu- 
lating experiences in order to grow, 
or growth will be stunted. For 
those for whom rapid growth is 
normal, a climate for rapid growth 
must be provided. As a good 
mathematics student said recently, 
“It is amazing how difficult a sub- 
ject can become if you study it 
slowly enough.” 





DR. BISH is director of the new 
National Education Association Project 
on the Academically Talented Student. 
Under this Project, information con- 
cerning procedures and “best prac- 
tices” is being assembled and will be 
used as a basis for consultant service. 
A series of conferences, in cooperation 
with NEA departments, will be held in 
the several subject matter areas to de- 
velop suggestions for curriculum ap- 
propriate for the academically talented. 
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Mothersingers 


One of the most outstanding 
and unique PTA groups in Ken- 
tucky is known as the “Mother- 
singers.” Their home base is Ash- 
land, and they include mothers 
from all the PTA’s in that city. 
Looking very “perky” in their 
short-sleeved white blouses and 
black skirts, each member of the 
group wears identical red roses 
and pearl ear rings. 


The Mothersingers provided one 
of the enjoyable highlights of the 
EKEA meeting this fall. Inter- 
viewed after the program, Mrs. 
Winnie C. Winder, director of the 
group and principal of an Ashland 
elementary school, said, “We sing 
because we enjoy it.” .. 


Thirteen Ashland schools are 
represented. Each year the mem- 
bership changes, as new children 
enter school and older ones leave. 
However, several charter members 
of the 1947 “Wylie Mothersingers” 
still belong to the organization. 
The group practices one evening 
each week, and appear whenever 
asked by civic organizations in and 
around Ashland. When asked how 
they managed a heavy schedule 
and kept up with children and 
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home responsibilities, they were 
quick to recognize the value of 
fathers who are willing to stay 
home and baby-sit. 


Members of the Mothersingers 
group are busy people. Some are 
teachers, some work in offices, and 
others work in stores, yet they find 
the time to do parent-teacher work. 
One is second vice-president of the 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, while another is editor 
of the Kentucky Parent-Teacher 
magazine. Still another is president 
of the Ashland Education Associa- 
tion, while several are local PTA 
presidents or officers in the dis- 
trict branch of the Kentucky Con- 
gress. 

It is hard work, but “nothing is 
worthwhile unless it requires some 
effort to perfect.” That’s the way 
one member put it. 





Thought for the month: 


Experience is not what happens 
to a man. It is what a man does 
with what happens to him. 


—Katherine L. Moore 





Lincoln Key Award 


The KEA, in cooperation with the 
Lincoln Foundation, will again present 
the “Lincoln Key Award” to an out- 
standing > tna of freedom and full 

citizenship in Ken- 

tucky. Award will be 

made at the KEA 

Convention in April. 

This is the third 

year that the award 

has been provided by 

the Lincoln Founda- 

tion. In 1956-57, the 

key went to Mary 

Elizabeth Reuter, a 

white _ first-grade 

teacher in Louisville, 

who made an _ out- 

standing effort in pre- 

paring for an_ inte- 

grated school situation. Last year, 

1957-58, the award went to Newton 

Thomas of Caverna, in appreciation of 

an exemplary effort on the part of a 

Negro teacher using a positive approach 

to integration in a previously all-white 
school. 

Announcements concerning the award 
will be sent to each superintendent, 
and nominations will be accepted by the 
Kentucky Education Association, 2303 
South Third Street, Louisville 8, Ky. 


RULES GOVERNING THE AWARD 


1. The Nature of the Award—Each 
year the Lincoln Key Award will be 
made during the KEA Convention. It 
shall be made to a member of the edu- 
cational profession, or person having an 
association with the public schools. The 
award is named for a “Tall Kentuckian” 
who distinguished himself as a champion 
of freedom and full citizenship for all 
Americans. The award shall be made on 
the basis of the judgment of a committee 
appointed by the Board of Directors of 
KEA. All expenses involved shall be the 
responsibility of the Lincoln Foundation, 
Inc. In event of a tie, two awards may 
be given. 

2. The Committee of Judges—The 
award committee shall be comprised of 
a representative of the Board of Di- 
rectors of KEA (who shall serve as 
chairman), a Negro member of KEA, 
a representative of the State Department 
of Education, and a representative of the 
Board of Trustees of the Lincoln Founda- 
tion. They shall meet at least three 
months prior to the convention to con- 
sider candidates for the award, and again 
80 days before the award is made to 
make a final decision. 

8. The Criteria for the Award—The 
following criteria shall apply in decid- 
ing to whom the award shall be pre- 
sented: (1) a practical demonstration 
and experience was involved, (2) the 
contribution was made through the ordi- 
nary function of the teacher, or school 
administrator, or community leader, (3) 
the incident or effort had far-reaching 
and positive influence, (4) the spirit of 
the project and the response to it brought 
into better focus the moral and spiritual 
values inherent in all human relation- 
ships. 
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Rural Book Boxes 


Many of Kentucky’s rural school 
children will have the world 
brought to their doorsteps by a 
special project of the American 
Junior Red Cross. 


This project—the Rural Book Box 
Program—is co-sponsored by the 
National Education Association’s 
Department of Rural Education. It 
was developed as part of the Junior 
Red Cross effort to stimulate un- 
derstanding and good will among 
the young people throughout the 
world 


Under the program this school 
term, the Junior Red Cross will 
assemble 250 sets of 45 books each: 
42 dealing with 30 foreign coun- 
tries, two or more on general sub- 
jects, and one biography of Clara 
Barton, founder of the American 
Red Cross. The books are paid for 
out of the American Red Cross 
Children’s Fund, which is made up 
of the voluntary contributions of 
Junior Red Cross members in this 
country. 

Sixty of the book sets will be dis- 
tributed in Kentucky. The others 
will be divided among three other 
states participating in the program 
this year—Utah, Colorado, and Mis- 
sissippi. The program began two 
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years ago and has already “taken 
the world to the doorsteps” of 
children in rural areas of Missouri, 
West Virginia, Georgia, Montana, 
Idaho, North Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire. 

Recipient schools in Kentucky's 
public school system are selected 
by the Red Cross on the recom- 
mendation of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. In the plan- 
ning conferences so far, Don C. 
Bale, head of the Bureau of In- 
struction, Frankfort, has _repre- 
sented the Department of Educa- 
tion; Delbert J. Pugh, Eastern Area 
director of Junior Red Cross, and 
field representative Darrell House, 
Frankfort, the American Red Cross. 


Several parochial schools also 
will benefit, these to be chosen in 
consultation with the Right Rev- 
erend Msgr. Felix N. Pitt, Ph.D., 
secretary of the Catholic School 
Board of the Archdiocese of Louis- 
ville. 


The purpose of the book box 
program is to build international 
understanding among American 
school children and to serve ele- 
mentary schools in rural districts 
where pupils do not have access 
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By Glenn Lively 


to adequate library collections, 
The books are carefully selected 
by the national headquarters staff 
of the American Junior Red Cross 
from a list published by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Each book develops a simple 
theme involving some animal or 
person who appeals to youngsters— 
this has been found to be a way in 
which to make the people and 
customs of strange foreign coun- 
tries come alive from the pages of 
such books as People of the Snow, 
The Cottage at Bantry Bay, Litile 
Boat Boy, Thirty-One Brothers and 
Sisters, Burma Boy, and Little Pear. 


The books will be circulated 
from school to school according 
to a schedule which will be de- 
termined locally. They will be 
packed in a durable heavy-duty 
cardboard box which will be easily 
packed and repacked in such a way 
as to guard against unnecessary 
wear and tear on the books. The 
packing will be done by the 
Junior Red Cross of the Louisville 
Chapter and will be shipped out 
into the state from there. 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“On the other hand, have you 
ever stopped to think where 
we'd be if it weren‘t for chil- 
dren?” 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Man, What a Decade! 


When the clock struck midnight on December 31, 1948, about 149 
million Americans went slightly crazy. And why notP The world was 
at peace, business was booming, everything looked rosy. 

But if some pundit had predicted that in the next 10 years there 
would be another war, an end to a major disease, a Republican in the 
White House, jet passenger planes flying from New York to California, 
a baseball team called the Los Angeles Dodgers, earth satellites, a forty- 
ninth state and quiz shows that gave away hundreds of thousands of 
dollars—he probably would have been quietly led away. 

Yet the decade 1949-1958 saw all these events take place—and more. 
No 10-year period in the history of man witnessed such thrilling promises 


for the future—and such dire threats for the human race. 


There was 


laughter, tears, suspense, pleasure and pain. 


In 1949, the prolonged Nurem- 
berg war trials ended and 19 Nazis 
—some sentenced to death, others 
to long prison terms—were pun- 
ished, like common Criminals, for 
“crimes against humanity.” 

But no sooner had the nations of 
the world determined that war had 
been outmoded by the atomic 
bomb than the Republic of South 
Korea was invaded by North 
Korea. A stunned globe began fol- 
lowing the shifting battle lines as 
a U.N. army, led by American 
troops, repelled the invader—and 
served notice that aggression would 
henceforth be met with might. 

Even as New Yorkers began lin- 
ing up for tickets to the new smash 
musical, South Pacific, their vo- 
cabularies included such place 
names as Seoul, Heartbreak Ridge, 
Porkchop Hill and the 38th Parallel. 

In that same year, 1950, in Bos- 
ton, a robbery crowded Korea off 
the headlines. Nine men, wearing 
Halloween masks, held up Brink’s 
Incorporated, a Boston armored car 
service, and escaped with $1,000,- 
000 in cash and $500,000 in checks 
—the largest cash robbery in Amer- 
ican history. 

Early in 1951, a book called 
From Here to Eternity zoomed to 
the top of all best seller lists. Con- 
demned by some for its utter frank- 
hess, it nevertheless was hailed by 
the critics for its portrayal of peace- 
time army life. The Soviet Union, 
meanwhile, announced that a Rus- 
sian scientist had invented TV back 
in 1907 and a new heavy-weight 
champion of the world, “Jersey Joe” 
Walcott, made all fortyish men feel 
better by knocking out Ezzard 
Charles. 

General Eisenhower, drafted by 
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the Republican Party, ran for Presi- 
dent against Adlai Stevenson of 
Illinois and won a thumping vic- 
tory. (In the year of his inaugural, 
Elizabeth II was crowned Queen 
of England.) One of the first 
things the new President did was 
to create a new cabinet post, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. First holder of the office: Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby. Russia an- 
nounced the death of Josef Stalin 
and the entire free world wondered 
what policies his successor would 
adopt. The Korean “police action” 
ended in truce and Americans 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

In 1954, a fistful of records were 
established. The United States 
launched the world’s first atom- 
powered submarine, the Nautilus, 
at Groton, Connecticut. Dr. Roger 
Bannister, 25, ran the “miracle 
mile”—in 3 minutes, 58.8 seconds— 
at Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Stan Musial of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals hit five home runs in a double 
header with the Giants—to set a 
new major league yecord. And a 
man with a singular name, Lib- 
erace, packed Madison Square Gar- 
den with thousands of hard-breath- 
ing middle-aged women. 

About the time Washington an- 
nounced that we were 165,000,000 
strong, a more important announce- 
ment was flashed from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Polio Vaccine 
Evaluation Center—“The vaccine 
works!” it said. “It is safe, effec- 
tive and potent.” Dr. Jonas “E. 
Salk, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, had discovered a vaccine 
for immunizing human _ beings 
against one of man’s most crippling 
diseases, polio. 

World tensions were growing as 


President Nasser of Egypt an- 
nounced that the Suez Canal was 
his. A gallant Hungarian Revolu- 
tion electrified the world, but was 
mercilessly crushed in November, 
1956, by Soviet tanks and troops. 
That same month saw President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Stevenson try 
again—with the same results. Seem- 
ingly from nowhere, a new voice 
was heard and singing suddenly 
meant only one thing — swivel- 
hipped Elvis Presley. 

As 20,000,000 Americans watched, 
a perspiring English instructor 
named Charles Van Doren an- 
swered incredibly difficult ques- 
tions on a TV show until he walked 
away with $129,000, the Russian 
government was preparing a half- 
ton globe to circle the earth. 

On October 4, 1957, the news 
broke. Russia had successfully set 
an artificial earth satellite into 
orbit. A new word, sputnik, en- 
tered the world’s vocabulary and a 
new era, the space age, was born. 

The big news in 1958 was 
growth. For the first time since 
1912, a new state was to enter the 
American union— Alaska. Texans 
were grumbling as their state be- 
came the second largest in the 
country and Hawaiians were look- 
ing forward to becoming citizens 
of the fiftieth state. 

As America’s population passed 
the 170,000,000 mark, new forms of 
relaxation had the country in their 
grip. Do-it-yourselfers were ham- 
mering, sawing, pasting, fitting — 
and cussing. Television was making 
life difficult for the movie industry, 
which in retaliation came out with 
screens that dwarfed viewers. The 
French were exporting a highly 
profitable product called Brigitte 
Bardot, a curvy bundle of feline 
femininity. Detroit was wondering 
just how many small cars Ameri- 
cans would buy in 1959. And 40,- 
000,000 Americans moved to the 
suburbs—only to jam the highways 
back to the cities where they still 
worked. 

All in all, it’s enough to make 
anybody say, as he raised his glass 
at midnight, December 31, 1958, 
“Man, what a decade!” And, he 
might well have added, “Hold your 
hats—here we go again!” 
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Maximum Use of the School Library 


The high school library is in a 
new building and presents evi- 
dence of having been fairly well 
planned. The reading room is 
quite large and gives promise of 
being attractive once the furnish- 
ings have settled into place and 
small extras have been added. 
There is a full-time, trained librar- 
ian who is new in this present situ- 
ation but who has had experience 
both as a teacher and a librarian. 
Yet, when with the principal I 
visited the library, I had the feel- 
ing that not much library work 
was going on. 

Some pupils, it is true, were read- 
ing books or magazines and a 
couple scanned the morning paper. 
A few were using reference books 
or books from the reserved shelves. 
Another group were busy studying 
text-books or doing various assign- 
ments. Quite a number, however, 
seemed to be doing nothing at all 
and there was a general feeling 
that, as soon as the eagle eye of 
the librarian was less active, there 
might be genuine misbehavior. 
This group would probably be en- 
gaged in the same type of inactivity 
whether in the classroom, separate 
study hall or library. On inquiry, 
I learned that the study hall had 
been combined with the library 
and that from 50 to around 100 
pupils were scheduled there each 
period of the school day. In line 
with a state regulation, when the 
group scheduled ran above 60, a 
teacher was also assigned there. 

Back in the principal's office, I 
was asked to express an opinion as 
to the school’s library service. 
When I voiced surprise that in new 
and modern school buildings the 
combination of study hall and li- 
brary would still be used, the prin- 
cipal replied: “I am in favor of 
maximum use of the school library 
at all times. I never want to see 
just a handful of pupils using the 
library.” 

“Maximum use” of the school 
library is not achieved by having 





MISS WOFFORD is Associate 
Professor of rary at 
the University of Kentucky. 











every seat filled every minute of 
the day. Making sure that each 
pupil is scheduled in the library 
at least one period during the 
school day does not mean that he 
will use library materials while 
there. “You may lead a horse to 
water but you cannot make him 
drink” might be applied to pupil 
use of library materials. The fact 
that the pupil is in the library is 
of no particular value unless he is 
using library materials. In fact, 
there is no reason for a pupil’s be- 
ing in the library unless he needs 
to use what is there—library ma- 
terials: books, magazines, news- 
papers, vertical file materials, pic- 
tures, and audio-visual materials, 
if these are also housed in the li- 
brary. Furthermore, his presence 
in the library may prevent some 
pupil who needs to come from a 
classroom from doing so, especially 
if all seats in the library are occu- 
pied. 

Scheduling pupils to the library 
serving also as a study hall makes 
it more difficult for the librarian to 
give time and attention to actual 
library work for which he is trained 
and for which he was employed. 
Problems in discipline are in- 
creased because more pupils are 
present. Included are pupils who 
do not want to be in the library 
as well as those who do. Some 
pupils do not plan to do library 
work, do not wish to study, do not, 
in fact, want to do anything except 
waste time or misbehave. The 
presence of a teacher in the library 
does not always solve the problem. 
In fact, dual control by librarian 
and teacher may even increase dis- 
cipline problems. And, of course, 
the librarian is alone when less than 
sixty are present. As a result, the 


librarian is not able to help those. 


who need direction in reference 
work or reading guidance. And it 
is almost impossible for the librar- 
ian to leave the reading room to 
work in the office or work room 
where many library duties await. 
The principal who wishes “maxi- 
mum use” of the library in his 
school should separate the library 


By Azile Wofford 


from the study hall. It is well if 
the two can be adjoining so that 
pupils who wish to use library ma- 
terials may pass freely between the 
study hall and library. The librar- 
ian then works only with pupils 
who actually need help in finding 
and using materials. The principal 
makes sure that adequate funds 
are provided so that the librarian 
working with the teachers can 
build an adequate collection of 
books and other materials. He en- 
courages all teachers to use library 
materials for enriching the curricu- 
lum and finds replacements for 
those who cling only to the text 
book. Pupils are encouraged to 
use the library for keeping up with 
the world about them, extending 
their knowledge about many sub- 
jects and finding pleasure and 
satisfaction in reading. He makes 
sure that the librarian is capable 
and willing to develop a program 
of library service which will insure 
that pupils come of their own voli- 
tion rather than because they are 
scheduled to the library. The 
principal also sees that the librarian 
and teachers work together in 
teaching the use of the library to 
all pupils. This is “maximum use” 
of the library. 


To paraphrase Ruth Krauss’ A 
Hole Is To Dig, “a library is to use 
library materials. It is not to sit.” 
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Young Children 


When June rolls around with its 
endless reports and lists, we won- 
der, while we ponder and write, if 
our children have truly made prog- 
ress. We know their scores have 
improved and that they are more 
proficient in their skills. We can 
appreciate the many changes since 
those first difficult days in Septem- 
ber. (Can I ever get them to work 
independently; to play for fifteen 
minutes without quarreling?) 
These are all tangible signs of 
growth, easily measured by tests, 
scores, and observation. What of 
the intangibles, the attitudes, the 
personality development, the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility? These 
we cannot list or show in a report. 
These are factors which are diffi- 
cult to pinpoint. Often we feel 
that no one but Teacher, and some- 
times Mother, notices. But isn’t it 
important that the child, too, 
recognize his growth and develop- 
ment? If we guide, teach, explain, 
implore and show him all year, 
does he rejoice with us if he has 
succeeded, even if by a slight de- 
gree? 

This past June my second grad- 


ers were asked to write a few 
sentences telling how they had 
changed during the year. It was 
explained that we knew they all 
could read, write, spell, etc., better 
than they could in September, but 
that we were interested in how 
they had changed in other ways, 
how they had grown up, how they 
were different. Some did tell us 
of their skills, but others expressed 
some gratifying thoughts. 

Mary, who had had a big chip 
on her shoulder early in the year, 
wrote: “I have learned to like one 
another and share with people.” 
Tom, an only child of older parents 
who helped him a great deal, said: 
“I have learned to share and not 
to fight over things, to think better 
and to take care of the room.” 
Frank, also a child of older parents, 
and who was a bit lonely for a 
time, said: “I have changed to like 
more boys and girls.” 

Betty, inclined to be touchy and 
pouty for some months, thought: 
“Tm getting a little better now. I'm 
getting used to children now, too.” 
Ken, a very small and young boy 
who was afraid the “world was 


CAN Evaluate Themselves 


By Ruth German 


agin him” decided: “I learned, and 
I learned to be fair in every game I 
know how to play.” Jack, a bright 
child, was often lost in his own 
deep. thoughts and missed direc- 
tions. He observed: “I have 
learned to play better this year. I 
have learned to listen better.” 


But the best is left until last. 
Terry, slow-to-understand Terry, 
out of step because a baby brother 
had taken his coveted place as 
youngest in the family, readily hurt 
and easy to weep, fine at taking 
care of everyone else, gave his 
teacher the greatest satisfaction 
when he wrote, with fairly good 
spelling and writing: “I am over 
my crying. I am over sticking my 
nose into other people’s business.” 

Here, then, is the attainment of 
one of the goals for which we have 
been striving: our children have 
developed and they recognize that 
development. Young children can 
evaluate, too. 





MISS GERMAN teaches the 
second grade at Wood fill School, 
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Cane Run School USES Surplus Instruments 


Last year we acquired two pairs 
of surplus binoculars, a telescope, 
and a microscope with slides, for 
classroom use. The microscope 
had very obvious possibilities for 
use in the classroom. With a triple 
turret, 100X, 200X, 300X, and a 
28 mm reflection mirror, the instru- 
ment was fine for observing certain 
microscopic organisms and guiding 


the children in the use of such in-’ 


struments. Nevertheless, we felt 
that the primary function was to 
arouse interest in science and en- 
courage reading in the subject. 

We were confronted with the 
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problem of how to get the best use 
out of these devices. We finally 
decided that a sort of lending li- 
brary, allowing children to take the 
instruments home, would serve our 
goals best. A child taking the in- 
strument home was requested to 
write a brief report on its use. 


From the initial announcement, 
student response was gratifying. 
Although we had restricted the in- 
struments’ use to our intermediate 
grades, it did not take long to de- 
velop a waiting list of children who 
desired to use them. Better yet, 
most of the children wrote reports 
on their utilization of the instru- 
ments. 


From these reports we noted that 


By Allan B. Pennington 


often parents participated in the 
project with the child, that chil- 
dren will volunteer to do extra 
work when encouraged, and that 
childish imaginations are in accord 
with their enthusiasm. 

Today, there is a folder of these 
reports from which the following 
was taken: A fifth grader wrote 
that, “The telescope and binoculars 
helped me see things that were far 
away. Now, I have looked at sev- 
eral things through the microscope. 
The microscope lets me see what 
little things look like, and also how 
parts of big things look. 

“With the help of my father I 
made a slide with some of my own 
blood on it. My father stuck my 

Please turn to page 22 
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My Future Life 


As I grow up I have been 
thinking of what I want to 
be. I shall be a busy little 
housewife running all around 
the house picking up after a 
dog, cat, man, children, a 
canary, and myself. 


The man’s job is to work. 
The children’s job is to go to 
school. The dog, cat, and 
canarys job will be not to 
fight each other. 


My job is all the housework 
plus the small garden and 
flower bed I planted. Then 
my day’s work is done. I'll sit 
down two minutes or longer. 
Then school is out. About 
two or three hours later my 
husband will come dragging 
in. He will probably shout, 
“Have supper ready yet?” 


I shall say, “I usually do.” 


After supper the children 
go get their homework. My 
husband will read the paper. 
Me? I'm in the kitchen doing 
dishes as usual probably. 
Then off to the bathroom to 
take a bath. The children 
will go to bed about that time. 
I shall be alone when the old 
man isin bed. Then, I'll read 
the paper. 

Before the next day arrives, 
I will go to bed, then the 
same routine starts all over. 


Carolyn Reed 

Grade 6 

Jefferson Davis School 
Lexington, Ky. 








DO YOU WANT TO 
Say Something? 


HE Kentucky ScuHoo. Jovur- 

NAL is a professional magazine 
—the official publication of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 
It is dedicated to the service of 
the teaching profession, and we 
believe that your contributions 
provide a useful exchange of ideas 
and information. 


The following information may 
be of interest to you if you plan 
to write for the JourRNAL. 


All unsolicited §material—photo- 
graphs, articles, cartoons—are pass- 
ed on by the editorial staff. Some 
times we must turn down good 
articles simply because we have 
already accepted one on the same 
topic; or because we are over- 
stocked on manuscripts that fall 
into the same general classifica- 
tion; or because of some other 
similar circumstance. But more 
often than not we are able to ac- 
cept material, even if it must be 
kept on file for awhile. 


You may submit material in one 
of three forms: 1l—suggest ideas 
for articles you would like to see 
in the magazine, 2—send us infor- 
mation about an interesting topic 
and let us write the story if the 
topic fits our needs, 3—prepare the 
article and mail it to us, and if the 
manuscript is accepted, permit us 
to edit it to fit the space and style 
of the magazine. 


We Like 


* Personality sketches of teachers 
or administrators who have con- 
tributed something unusual to 
their profession through achieve- 
ment or methods. 


* How-we-do-it articles, showing 
how a specific school or teacher 
or administrator met a_ specific 
problem and evolved a fresh and 
successful answer. 


..» HERE'S HOW 


* Discussion articles concerning 
problems of the teacher or scliool 
administrator; the article should 
present the problem clearly, with 
emphasis on new _ insights; it 
should present factual information 
about causes or results and sup- 
port general statements with facts. 
® Articles on outstanding com- 
munity relations projects of 
schools. 


* News items of important or un- 
usual events in your school. 


® Personals: bits of information 
about Kentucky educators. 

We like essays and inspirational 
pieces, too, but they often do not 
fit well into the requirements of 
a professional magazine. 


Length 


Articles generally should be 
from 750 words to 2000 words. 
Occasionally a longer article will 
be accepted when it has universal 
interest, and when it concerns a 
topic of importance. News items 
should be concise; they may range 
from 100 to 300 words. 


Style and Emphasis 

In closing we list a few rules-of- 
thumb: 

Dig beneath the surface for a 
few significant facts. It is difficult 
to discuss a comprehensive topic 
in one article without merely 
skimming the surface. 

Emphasize the fresh and signifi- 
cant contribution your article can 
make to the reader. 

Beware of the thesis or research 
report type introduction. Begin 
with the exciting result, then back 
up for summary and analysis. 

Humanize and dramatize. 

Search for specific examples to 
illustrate your more important 
points. 

Write as you would talk. 
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Wiles on Leadership 


Greetings! A very happy and 
successful 1959 is the wish of your 
state officers and executive board 
members. 


* 2 # 


Our annual conference is now 
past history, but it was hailed as 
the best yet! Mrs. Virginia Atkin- 
son, DESP President-Elect and 
Principal of Hopkinsville School, 
was in charge,of the general plans 
for the meeting. Mrs. Margaret 
Sutton, Principal of Washington 
School in Owensboro, together 
with her staff and PTA mothers, 
served as our host, with’ conference 
headquarters being at their school. 
We express our sincere apprecia- 
tion to these fine folks, along with 
all of the personnel of the’ schools 
in Daviess County and Owensboro. 

The untiring efforts and splendid 
cooperation of Fred Taylor Burns, 
Daviess County Superintendent, 
and Kenneth Estes, Owensboro 
City Superintendent, made this 
meeting a memorable experience. 


Further, we offer our thanks to 
the many superintendents, super- 
visors, directors of pupil personnel, 
and other dedicated educators who 
so willingly served in a variety of 
capacities. Our indebtedness to 
Dr. Kimball Wiles, Verne Horne, 
and the Rev. Bill Slider, as our 
speakers, goes without saying. 


2 2 = 


Here are some notes from Dr. 
Wiles’ talks on “The Principal's 
Role as a Leader”: 

Leadership is of a situational 
nature; leaders with certain com- 
petencies to solve problems, serve 
in these situations . . . Leadership 
is more effective when much in- 
teraction takes place; frequency 
of interaction takes precedence 


over prestige . . . In a group, lead- - 


ership is and should be wide- 
spread . . . Folks with an IQ of 
15 points above the average do 
not necessarily make the best 
leaders. 

The leadership used is deter- 
mined by the composition of the 
group The person with 
“status” usually is not the leader 


‘ 
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Reported by Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 


TH LEMENTIR PRINCI 


. . . Leadership shifts from mem- 
ber to member, as certain com- 
petencies that the particular per- 
son has are needed . . . Leadership 
and followship are interchange- 
able; the same qualities that make 
good leaders make good followers 
. . . Leadership is a group func- 
tion to which many persons con- 
tribute. 

Our leadership depends upon 
how we act . . . Qualities of be- 
havior indicative of leadership: 
exhibits initiative, shows a desire 
to cooperate, puts forth continu- 
ous effort, communicates well, ex- 
hibits empathy, sympathetic to the 
feelings of others, creative in ap- 
proach, skills, information, etc. 


As principals, we are imposed 
upon groups . . . We have a re- 
sponsibility to an organization as 
well as to the group . . . As prin- 
cipals we have to start with the 
assumption that we are not the 
leaders, but that we must help the 
group to find and use the leader- 
ship it contains . . . We cannot be 
passive; if we try to operate and 
not rock the boat, we cannot help 
in leadership . .. We must be con- 
cerned with how the group feels 
about us; we cannot be indifferent 
and expect adjustment to us... 
We must have positive sentiments 
toward groups with which we 
work; we must have faith in teach- 
ers’ potentials and let them know 
it .. . We must seek to keep sensi- 
tive to the group; attempt to listen 
with that third ear and watch for 
shifting postures, facial changes, 
etc. 

The role of the principal as a 
leader is as a coordinator, and not 


as a-controller . . . Leadership is 
the initiating of new ideas, and 
challenging ideas already there or 
those just emerging . . . Help teach- 
ers be proud that they are mem- 
bers of the group. 

Leadership seeks to relate to 
others rather than to control them 
. .. We share in observing policies, 
but the means of implementation 
are different; official leaders need 
to take a stand at times; authority 
needs to be used . . . The differ- 
ence implied is that authority is 
used to cause changes but not to 
control. 

The important thing is how 
principals behave, not how they 
feel, or say they feel .. . We put 
halos about our heads, but a halo 
doesn’t indicate what we think of 
ourselves. 

Finally, if you as a_ principal 
hope to exert leadership, you must 
put emphasis on people rather 
than things, share in making de- 
cisions within your authority, and 
realize that a leader is best when 
he is not known as such or honored 
or acclaimed, for actually he may 
be despised. 


2 2 2 


Plan ahead, please. Our KEA 
luncheon meeting will be on Thurs- 
day, April 16, in the St. Matthews 
Elementary School, with John 
Norton as host. Dr. Fred Harris, 
formerly with the UK College of 
Education and previously a very 
active person in our state organi- 
zation, will be with us as guest 
speaker. Watch for reservation 
deadlines. Don’t miss! 


2 2 a 


Bravo to all educational district 
representatives, and to Mrs. Mae 
Dixon in particular! Our state 
membership is now up to 387. 
How soon can you help us make 
it 400? 

Please turn to page 32 
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More NEA Life Members 





Continued from page 13 


UPPER CUMBERLAND 
DISTRICT 


County Districts 


Clay 
Alta Blair 
Lloyd Stewart 
Harlan 


James A. Cawood 
Cc. W. Mathis 

William L. Mills 
Mildred Rowland 


Knox 
L. W. Buchanan 


Independent Districts 
Lynch 

Arthur H. Johnson 
Middlesboro 

None 


Pineville 


None 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


County Districts 
Carroll 
None 
Grant 
Ona M. Morgan 
Mildred Shipp 
Kenton 
Edgar E. Baker 


James A. Caywood 
Bruce R. Clark 


George H. Edmondson 


Gilby Greene 


Opal S. Vincent 
Owen 

None 
Pendleton 

None 


Independent Districts 


Beechwood 
Joella Bramel 


Bellevue 
Margaret Bergymer 
Mary K. Ejichner 
Joseph E. Kohler 
Elsie Kramer 
Virginia Murrell 
Margaret Stricklett 


Carrollton 
None 


Covington 
Royal Hall 
Mary Laytham 
Harry T. Mitchell 
Sara Rives 
Glenn O. Swing 
Arline Young 


Erlanger-Elsmere 
None 

Newport 
Pauline Herlinger 
Leila Patton 


Ft. Thomas 
Ruth German 
Rosellen Griggs 
Jean Porter 
Marian Riggs 
Ruth Sitton 

Walton-Verona 


Morehead State 
College 
Dr. Adron Doran 
Dr. Crayton Jackson 
Earlyne Saunders 
Pikeville 
None 


Samuel E. Robinson Dicsland 


None 


EASTERN DISTRICT Russell 


County Districts 
Carter 


Heman H. McGuire 


Elliott 


Emestine Dickerson 
Mary E. Henson 
Vilma S. Tackett 


Fleming 

None 
Magoffin 

None 
Mason 

Helen W. 

Wallingford 

Morgan 

None 
Pike 

C. H. Farley 
Rowan 


Eunice Cecil 
Virginia Green 


None 


UPPER KENTUCKY 
RIVER DISTRICT 


County Districts 
Breathitt 
Roger Jones 
Grace Post 
Marie R. Turner 
Letcher 
Jack Burkich 


Independent Districts 


Hazard 
None 

Jenkins 
Dave L. Craft 
Lee G. Johnson 
Carlos V. Snapp 
Charlcia V. Smith 

Taylor 

Josephine Vanover 


Independent Districts KEA Staff 


Greenup 

Fred Maynard 
Maysville 

Alma McLain 


Lyndle Barnes 
J. M. Dodson 
Beulah Fontaine 
Verne P. Horne 
Gerald Jaggers 








Geography 


WINSTON Textbooks 


adopted for use in Kentucky 


Cane Run School 

Continued from page 19 

finger with a pin (he put the pin 
in alcohol) and got some blood for 
the slide. My blood has a lot of 
little round-like balls in it. My 
father said they were called cells, 





Grade 3 OUR NEIGHBORS AT HOME 


Smith-Sorenson 


Grade 4 OUR NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD 
Smith-Sorenson 


This was very interesting. 

“I also looked at many different 
things. I looked at Rayon cloth, 
Grade 5 NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS, REVISED dirt, screen wire, karri corn seeds, 

Smith-Sorenson cotton, news pictures and white 
Grade 6 NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE SEAS cloth. 

Carls-Sorenson “I think all these things look 
Grade 7 OUR UNITED STATES IN A WORLD OF NEIGHBORS strange under the microscope. The 

Carls-Sorenson microscope helps the doctors a lot 
History in finding out what is wrong when 


Grade 5 HEROES AND HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS a person gets sick. The microscope 
Heard-King also helps scientists discover many 


Unified Social Studies things about life.” 


Grade 5 NEIGHBORS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA Another child reported, “I found 
Gentil Sarenscn out that the face on the moon is 


Grade 6 NEIGHBORS IN CANADA AND LATIN AMERICA mountains with a big crater in the 
Carls et. al. : middle.” 


. Other children used library and 
The John C. Winston Company m4 


reference books along with the in- 
5641 Northwest Highway — Chicago 46, Illinois struments and more reading in our 
G. Lee McClain Kyle McDowell 


science library was evident. We 
505 N. Third Street 768 Della Drive concluded that the use given this 
Bardstown, Kentucky Lexington, Kentucky equipment is an excellent return 
for our investment. 
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N most school systems the first 
| two or three years of teaching 
are looked upon as a probationary 
period. During this time the 
teacher is expected to prove his 
competence. In most states at the 
end of this period the teacher is 
placed on tenure. 


Tenure means that a_ teacher 
cannot be dismissed, demoted, or 
suspended, except for adequate 
cause, and only then by following 
prescribed procedures. Instead of 
being employed for one school 
year at a time, the teacher is em- 
ployed for an indefinite length of 
time, so long as she is competent 
and satisfactory. 


The objectives of tenure have 
been announced by the NEA Com- 
mittee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom as follows: (1) To pro- 
tect the classroom teacher and 
other members of the profession 
against unjust dismissal of any 
kind—political, religious, or per- 
sonal. (2) To prevent political or 
noneducational groups from dom- 
inating the school systems for self- 
ish or improper purposes. (3) To 
secure for the teacher employment 
conditions which will encourage 
him to grow in the full practice of 
his profession unharried by con- 
stant pressure and fear. (4) To en- 
courage competent, independent 
thinkers to remain in the profes- 
sion. (5) To encourage school 
management, which might other- 
wise have to sacrifice the welfare 
of the schools to fear and favor, 
to devote itself to the cause of 
education. (6) To set up honest, 
orderly, and definite procedures by 


which undesirables may be re- * 


moved from the profession. (7) To 
protect educators in their efforts to 
promote the financial and educa- 
tional interests of public-school 
children. (8) To protect teachers 
in the exercise of their rights and 
duties of American citizenship. (9) 
To enable teachers, in spite of re- 
actionary minorities, to prepare 
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On Being on Tenure 


Reported by Mrs. Hazel R. Mears for the 


children for life in a republic under 
changing conditions. 


For the wonderful protection 
that has been instigated by the 
TAF movement, it is timely for 
teachers to examine their own com- 
petence and progress. Many teach- 
ers have asked, “What are the ways 
that an instructor can best prepare 
for this obligation?” The answers 
have been: extended preparations, 
improved professional attitudes 
and practices, travel, and better 
understanding of human nature. 


Most members of the profession 
avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity for extended formal educa- 
tion. After state qualifications have 
been met there is always a need 
for keeping abreast of the times, 
as there are new methods to be 
tried and proved. Many attend 
college courses on Saturdays or 
during summer vacations. 


Workshops are available to al- 
most everyone during the year. 
These provide a short refresher 
course that will be very advan- 
tageous to one who desires to im- 
prove his techniques and enrich 
his material. 


Travel is an expedient method 
of keeping one in contact with the 
world. Due to expanded national 
trends in business, emphasis placed 
on leadership, and the advanced 
educational progress of other na- 
tions, it behooves one to be alert 
and learn: from other countries. 
Understanding and appreciation 
for other peoples can be achieved 
by a greater knowledge of their 
progress, customs, and problems. 


Other methods of preparation 
are: helpful gains may be realized 
by visiting with teachers to ob- 
serve their methods of presentation 
of material, and disciplinary pro- 
cedures. Professional conferences 
with an expert are excellent to re- 
lieve tensions and provide con- 


' fidence for the future. 


Truly professional attitudes are 


- a great step toward success. The 


KEA Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom 








joining of and participating in the 
professional organizations at all 
levels, local, district, state, and na- 
tional, should be on the agenda 
of every teacher. The most effec- 
tive method of making teaching a 
greater profession requires organi- 
zation of the total group to develop 
and maintain standards in the vari- 
ous identifiable aspects of the 
teaching service. Educational or- 
ganizations have increased their 
services lately which will enable 
greater benefits for the members. 
The NEA Journal, which is one of 
the best educational magazines, is 
provided for every member. If one 
needs defense against vicious at- 
tacks of irresponsible persons and 
agencies, the NEA helps to provide 
this service. Our national organi- 
zation has advanced favorable leg- 
islation at the national level for the 
promotion and protection of every 
teacher. The NEA stands ready to 
cooperate with local and state or- 
ganizations in safeguarding tenure 
right. 


Every teacher’s goal should be a 
realization of higher ethical stand- 
ards: (1) To deal justly and im- 
partially with pupils regardless of 
physical, mental, emotional, po- 
litical, economic, racial, or religious 
characteristics. (2) To recognize 
the differences among students and 
seek to meet their needs. (3) To 
encourage students to work for 
high goals in the development of 
physical, intellectual, creative, and 
spiritual ability. (4) To assist in 
increasing the student's confidence 
and appreciation for his home and 
parents. (5) To keep parents in- 
formed about progress of their 
child, and seek to find out more 
about the child from the parent. 
(If anyone is interested and will- 
ing to cooperate it is the parent. ) 


The obligation of everyone con- 
nected with the teaching profes- 
sion is to strive wholeheartedly to 
be worthy of the protection offered 
to those who have tenure affilia- 


tion. 
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News 1 Views 
. _REA-NEA Departments 


KSEA Fall Workshop 


The annual fall workshop of the 
Kentucky Student Education As- 
sociation opened at 8:30 A.M., 
Saturday, November 15, 1958, at 
Western State College in Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. During regis- 
tration an informal reception took 
place in the Kentucky Building. 
Here everyone was served coffee 
and doughnuts and chatted with 
delegates from other KSEA chap- 
ters in the state. Fifteen colleges 
were represented and a total of 
198 persons attended the workshop. 

The first general session opened 
at 9:30 A.M. in Van Meter Audi- 
torium. Greetings were extended 
by Dr. Thompson, president of 
Western State College, and Anna 
Long, president of Western’s SNEA 
Chapter. The state president of 
KSEA, Beverly Belcher, then gave 
an interesting account of the NEA 
Convention and what she had 
gained from it. The keynote ad- 
dress was given by Helen York, 
Indiana Central College. Her 
speech was very inspiring and fit 
in with our yearly theme of “Pre- 
pare to be Professional.” Not to 
be forgotten at this first session was 
the presentation of SNEA pins, 
with guards denoting the offices, 
by Miss Virginia Murrell, presi- 
dent of KEA, to each of the state 
officers. 

At 11:00 A.M. the large assembly 
broke into smaller discussion 
groups. Each group discussed the 
following main topics, digressing 
when the need was expressed: 

1. How can KSEA Chapters at- 
tract and hold secondary edu- 
cation major students? 

. Should SNEA Chapters raise 
their membership standards? 

. Should local KSEA Chapters 
write a Code of Ethics for 
their chapter? 

. What ways might we work 
with the local FTA Clubs. 

. How can an effective program 
be planned on teacher certi- 
fication? 

. How can local chapters keep 


up-to-date on (1) the Legis- 
lative Program, (2) Issues be- 
ing faced by our profession, 
and (3) advancements being 
made through our professional 
organizations? 

7. How can we get more boys 

interested in SNEAP 

Many of these questions, though 
not answered, set delegates to 
thinking. The objectives of these 
discussion groups were not only to 
try to answer these questions but 
to show the needs that exist. No 
specific solutions were agreed upon 
for any one problem; however, 
there was a good exchange of ideas. 
Everyone took new ideas back to 
his local chapter. At 12 noon the 
discussion groups dismissed for 
lunch. 

The afternoon general session be- 
gan with a symposium of outstand- 
ing leaders in education. Those 
speaking were: Mrs. Beulah Fon- 
taine, State Consultant, on “Pre- 
paring to be Professional,”; Mrs. 
Willie C. Ray, NEA Director, Vir- 
ginia Murrell, KEA President, and 
Omega Lutes, President of the 
KEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, on “Relationships of 
NEA, KEA, CTA, and TEPS.” 
After their talks Mrs. Fontaine 
opened the floor for a question and 
answer period concerning the pro- 
fessional organizations and related 
topics. A short film strip of the 
NEA Convention closed the meet- 
ing at 3:00 P.M. 


NEA-—DESP 

The NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals 
(DESP), with a membership of 
more than 17,000, has announced 
that delegates to the 1959 annual 
meeting in Los Angeles on Feb- 
ruary 28-March 4, will make a 
critical re-examination of their re- 
sponsibilities as leaders in ele- 
mentary school education. 

“Improving Leadership for Ele- 
mentary Schools,” has been chosen 
as the theme of the meeting which 
is the occasion of the only national 





gathering of elementary school 
principals. In a program of general 
sessions, small assemblies, discus- 
sion groups, and informal conver. 
sations, these educators will be 
seeking ways to improve the qual- 
ity of their leadership. 

A panel of nationally known 
movie and TV stars who have chil- 
dren in the public schools will 
present their views on the cle. 
mentary school on Sunday night, 
March 1. Panel moderator will be 
Andrew D. Holt, vice-president of 
the University of Tennessee. 

Roma Gans, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will deliver the meet- 
ing’s keynote address. Adding an 
international flavor to the program 
will be a lecture by W. Robert 
Moore, head of the Foreign Edi- 
torial Staff, National Geographic 
Society. He will give an illustrated 
talk on “Economic and Political 
Problems in Southeast Asia.” 


Ky. Art Education Assn. 
Kentucky Art 
Education Association 

Approximately 70 art teachers 
from throughout the state attended 
a two-day meeting of the Kentucky 
Art Education Association at the 
University of Kentucky during the 
first part of November. 

Among the speakers were Fred- 
erick Thursz, UK art instructor; 
Julian H. Harris, Atlanta sculptor; 
Clara Eagle, chairman of | the 
Murray State College Art Depart- 
ment; and Daniel Shindelbower, 
art supervisor in the office of Ken- 
tucky’s superintendent of public 
instruction. 





Blessed is the leader 
Who has his head in the clouds 
But his feet on the ground. 





REMEMBER TO 
JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 





YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


a © pupils use” 
Nobie's “HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY USE"’—Crades 1-8 
Write today for FREE CATALOG KE 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
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DCT President’s Message 


Reported by Richard C. Stofer 


With the introduction of a new 
it seems only fitting and 
proper to outline some of the ac- 
tivities that I have been privileged 
to be a part of as your KEA-DCT 
President, and to state the aims 
and objectives of our Department. 


In my travels throughout the 
state I have been impressed with 
the enthusiasm and_ professional 
zeal of the growing KSEA chapters. 
Some of the questions posed by 
these groups I am unable to an- 
swer: “Why isn’t every teacher a 
member of NEA?” and “Why 
don’t more and younger teachers 
attend the well-planned meetings 
of their local organizations?” 


At the CKEA district meeting I 
was honored to sit with the local 
presidents as a platform guest. You 
may be interested to know that the 
CKEA-DCT Chairman sits on the 
CKEA Board of Directors. It was 
most gratifying to see that another 
teacher, Miss Sarah Thomas, of 
the University High School at Lex- 
ington, was chosen as a member of 
the KEA Board of Directors. The 
enormous crowd was most encour- 
aging. 

In an EKEA-DCT workshop 
held at Morehead College in Octo- 
ber it was wonderful to see the one 
hundred per cent participation of 
the thirty members attending. It 
was even more wonderful to wit- 
ness their intense interest and listen 
to their intelligent questions con- 
cerning the KEA Legislative Pro- 
gram. The purpose of the work- 
shop was to help strengthen the 
local associations in that area, and 
to inform them of the many serv- 
ices available to them on the state 
and national level. 
speaker at the meeting was Mrs. 
Esalee Burdette, NEA-DCT South- 
east Regional Director. Some of 
the members stated that they had 
gotten more from this workshop 
than anything they had ever at- 
tended. : 

Believing that “the only thing 
that will give you more for your 
money now, than ten years ago, is 


January, 1959 


The keynote | 





the penny scale at the drugstore,” 
the DCT has established a state- 
wide salary committee. The chair- 
man, Edna Lindle, and I attended 
the Indiana Classroom Teachers 
Salary Workshop in December and 
we picked up some valuable in- 
formation and ideas for our own 
committee. 


At the Southeast Regional Con- 
ference at White Sulphur Springs, 
I was most pleased to find out that 
one Kentuckian attending, Miss 
Irene Parker, Lexington, was sent 
at the expense of her Board of 
Education. This is the kind of 
action that cannot go without be- 
ing commended; it was a wise in- 
vestment I am certain. Mrs. 
Lucille Creech, Winchester, attend- 
ed the meeting at the joint expense 
of her Board of Education and the 
Winchester Classroom Teachers 
Association. Where organizations 
are small and dues nominal, it is 
quite impossible to send leaders to 
out-of-state conferences without 
some additional subsidy. 


I was invited by the NEA to at- 
tend a Regional membership meet- 
ing in Indianapolis in November. 
Mrs. Willie Ray, Mrs. Beulah Fon- 
taine, and I represented Kentucky. 
It was the first time that state DCT 
presidents have been invited to a 
meeting of this kind. 

It has been my great pleasure at 
most of the meetings to observe our 
own KEA President in action. Each 
time my admiration for this truly 
professional person grows as I 
glimpse how diligently she works 
for us and for education in Ken- 
tucky. 

I have been thrilled at the 
genuine interest teachers have 


shown in wanting to know more 
about the organization of effective 
local associations so that they may 
be participating members. One of 
our near-by states has adopted the 
theme: “Accepting Professional Re- 
sponsibility.” 

The goals set for the year are: 
Be a Member, Be Active, Be Posi- 
tive, Be Informed, Be Articulate. 
In promoting the nine-point KEA 
Legislative program I can think of 
no better goals for all Kentucky 
Teachers. 


—Omega Lutes 


Local Color 

A booklet entitled “Local Color” 
is available for every local associa- 
tion president in Kentucky. If your 
president does not have one he 
may obtain a copy by writing to 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Seven- 
teen different projects carried on by 
local associations are reported in 
this colorful booklet. The projects 
can easily serve as a motivating in- 
fluence for constructive group ac- 
tion by your local association or 
any in the country. 


If your local association is cur- 
rently working on a project that 
you consider worthy of considera- 
tion why not write it up as a possi- 
ble entry in a future booklet? (One 
will be published each year.) If 
you are interested please contact 
Omega Lutes, 1463 South Third St., 
Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


WCOTP Delegate 
Sponsorship 

Next August the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession (WCOTP) 
meets in Washington, D.C., at the 
NEA Center. Several state de- 
partments of classroom teachers, in- 
cluding Florida and North Caro- 


Please turn the page 
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lina, have agreed to sponsor one 
foreign delegate by paying round 
trip expenses from port of entry to 
Washington. Room and board ex- 
penses will also be provided dur- 
ing the conference in the nation’s 
capitol. At our Board of Directors 
meeting held on November 22, 
1958, we voted to sponsor one dele- 
gate from a foreign country. The 
cost for such a venture will be 
about $250.00. 

Each local association will want 
to have a part in this project. Any 
amount that you decide upon will 
be very welcome. Please make 
your checks payable to Ruth Meg- 
lemry, UNESCO Chairman, 2904 
Riedling Drive, Louisville 6, Ken- 
tucky. 


The 5th Year Program 

A committee from the 5th Dis- 
trict, composed of TEPS Director 
Nora Lee Rowland, Florence Hays, 
and Ruth Reuter, TEPS leaders 
from Jefferson County, TEPS 
Chairman Lorraine Moody, Wini- 
fred Broderick, and Catherine Han- 
cock of Louisville, has been set up 
by President Omega Lutes to find 
out from the teachers of the state 
what they feel should constitute the 
5th Year Program. A questionnaire 
which will elicit the teachers’ ideas 


‘on this program is being prepared 


by the committee. With the co- 
operation of the KEA-DCT Board 
Members in obtaining a thorough 
investigation of this matter, the 
committee hopes to have the in- 
formation assembled by the time 
of the state meeting in April. This 
study is being made at the invita- 
tion of Miss Louise Combs, State 
Director of Certification. 
—Catherine Hancock 


Working Conditions in 
Classroom Are Studied 

Working conditions of classroom 
teachers and school administrators 
are being studied by the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers 
during 1958-59. 

Financed by a $45,000 grant from 
the NEA, the DCT project will en- 
deavor to: (1) draw up a blue- 
print of standards of working con- 
ditions for classroom teachers and 
administrators which will guaran- 
tee each child optimum oppor- 

Please turn to page 33 





Southeast Regional Conference 


The 28 Kentuckians who met 
with over 300 other delegates from 
the ten states of the Southeast 
Region of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers at the Greenbrier 
Hotel at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., November 7 and 8, had as 
their theme “The Challenge.” 

At the opening session Mr. 
Ewald Turner, president of the De- 
partment of C.T.A., presented the 
four cornerstones upon which a 
strong teaching profession can 
make classroom teachers Builders 
of a Better World: 


1. recognized professional status 

2. heightened standards of prep- 
aration 

3. satisfactory working condi- 
tions 

4, individual responsibility 


He concluded his talk by boldly 
asserting: “A teacher cannot teach 
others to be what he is not himself. 
A high sense of values, moral in- 
tegrity, spiritual understanding, 
abiding faith, and steadfast cour- 
age are prerequisites in the teach- 
er’s role as a Builder of a Better 
World.” 


Miss Margaret Stevenson, execu- 
tive secretary of D.C.T., spoke on 
the way teaching as a profession 
measures up to the six criteria of a 
profession listed by the Educational 
Policies Commission. She entitled 
her talk Professional Tools for 
Building a Better World and 
proudly evaluated teaching as a 
profession in the light of the Edu- 
cational Policies © Commission’s 
standards. 

The group who attended the 
conference enjoyed the sumptuous 
and gracious hospitality of the 
beautiful Greenbrier. For half of 
them it was first attendance at 
such a conference. The other half 
have attended often enough to be-~ 
come members of the planning 
committee. All were impressed by 
the scope of the program, the’ sin- 
cerity of the leaders, and the facil- 
ity with which things moved. 

Those who went were: Agnes 
Adolph, Edna Bagian, Lyndle 
Barnes, Mildred Blankenbaker, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Kraft, Mrs. 
Lucille Creech, Mrs. W. Ecton, 


Reported by 
Catherine Hancock 


Ada L. Fegenbush, Beulah Fon- 
taine, Reba Gillahan, Catherine 
Hancock, Edna Lindle, Omega 
Lutes, Nancy Nazor, Mrs. Elsie 
Nelson, Mrs. Irene Parker, Vir- 
ginia Murrell, Bernadine Stecle, 
Mrs. Laura Taylor, Verda Lee 
White, Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Gladys 
Wyatt. 

Impressions or comments heard 
on the return trip were: 


“The friendliness of everyone.” 


Mildred Blankenbaker 


“The sessions were so inspira- 
tional. They made me proud that 
I'm a teacher.” 

Ada L. Fegenbush 


“The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion’s talk was so enlightening on a 
subject we don’t get first hand in- 
formation on often.” 

Mrs. Charles Kraft 


“I got enough inspiration and 
sustenance to carry me through 
the year. It will help me give 
children a purpose for learning.” 

Nancy Nazor 


“I enjoyed most the questions to 
the Panels.” 
Gladys Wyatt 


“The end of the Commissioner of 
Education’s speech when he said, 
‘Isn’t it time we have a national 
rebirth of that zeal for education 
that inspired our forefathers?’ is 
what I'll remember most.” 


Reba Gillahan 


“The togetherness of the group 
in thought, ideals, and conviviality 
impressed me.” 

Lucille Creech 


“I got a lot from Mary Rudd's 
Interest Group on committees. 
She helped solve my problem.” 

Elsie Nelson 


“The hospitality of the West Vir- 
ginia teachers was wonderful.” 
Laura Taylor 


“Mr. Turner had a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the education prob- 
lems of today and a practical ap- 
proach to the solution of the, .. .” 

Ruth Meglemery 
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Shadows of the Past 


Yea, | have a goodly heritage.”- Psalm XVI 


Thirty-five Years Ago 

It being a bi-monthly publica- 
tion at that time, there was no 
issue of the KEA Journat for 
January, 1924. 


Twenty-five Years Ago 

At several places in the Janu- 
ary, 1934, issue of the Kentucky 
§cHooL JourwaL there appeared 
the statement, “Patronize Our Ad- 
vertisers.” The lucky editor, Wil- 
liam S$. Taylor, Dean of UK’s Col- 
lege of Education, only had to use 
about one page out of fifty for his 
advertisements. (Editor’s note: 
The January, 1959, issue has ten 
pages of advertising out of a total 
of 32 pages. ) 


The lead editorial was concerned 
with the “New School Code,” which 
was to be presented to the legis- 
lature for adoption. Although it 
was recognized that no one com- 
prehensive code could be com- 
pletely acceptable in every detail 
to every educator and educational 
group, every one was urged to 
support it in its entirety. This new 
code had been worked out on a 
cooperative basis by laymen and 
educators over a period of time, 
and represented “the best oppor- 
tunity Kentucky has ever had to 
get a sound, constructive set of 
school laws.” 


Many well-remembered names 
were used in January, 1934, to 
identify the authors of the various 
articles. For example, P. H. Neb- 
lett, Superintendent of Schools in 
Jackson, called for some kind of 
help for “pauper” counties like 
Breathitt in order that the chil- 
dren living there have “an equal 
educational opportunity.” Louis B. 


Salomon, from Western Teachers. 


College, had an article on “What 
Our College Students Read,” which 
might just as well have a 1959 date 
line. Thomas Corwin Herndon, 
from Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, wrote on the “Retention of 
Chemical Facts,” while from the 
same institution Mrs. Julian Tyng 
and May C. Hansen reported on 
“Creative Composition” by children 
1959 


January, 


under their supervision in the col- 
lege’s training school. 

Also, Georgia M. Rouse, who 
taught Latin at Somerset, told how 
to make it “an interesting subject 
for high school students.” Golda 
Huff, Eileen McLaughlin, and 
Edith McCandless, Covington 
Holmes Junior High School teach- 
ers, reported ways to make home 
room programs more effective. 

Another article on “how it was 
done in my room” was an excellent 
one entitled, “Phases of Creative 
Education Experienced in a Study 
of Primitive Life at the University 
Training School,” by Louise Will- 
son, third-grade teacher, Josephine 
Parker, music teacher, and Lela 
Scoville Mason, UK graduate stu- 
dent. This last article was dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it was 
the only one with which pictures 
were used. 


Ten Years Ago 

By January, 1949, more than ten 
pages of advertising were in- 
cluded in the fifty pages of the 
Kentucky ScHOOL JOURNAL, but 
the “Patronize Our Advertisers” 
slogan had been dropped. The 
cover depicted a beautiful winter- 
time snow scene in Louisville’s 
Cherokee Park. 

The lead editorial was a plea by 
KEA and UK President H. L. 
Donovan for Kentuckians to write 
their congressmen and_ remind 
them of their pledge to support 
federal aid for education. He 
pointed out that Kentucky falls in 
the group of states which “have 
an abundance of children to edu- 
cate, and limited wealth with 
which to pay the bill.” 

Alfred Leland Crabb (see the 
December, 1958, cover) was recog- 
nized as a “Kentucky Novelist of 
Distinction;” Frank H. Stallings 
had an explanation of “Explaining 
to Parents;” and Mr. Frank Mc- 
Gary was president of the First 
District Education Association. 

A youngish Virginia Murrell had 
her picture in the JouRNAL as presi- 
dent-elect of the Northern Ken- 
tucky Education Association. Ad- 
ditional presidents-elect pictured 


were Clyde E. Rodgers (UCEA), 
L. B. Cox (Fourth District), Mary 
Lee Travelstead (Third District), 
W. L. Holland (First District), W. 
E. Lacy (MCEA), and Martha 
Jane Potter (UKREA). 

There was an article on the 
Junior Red Cross, and “Yours for 
the Asking” had appeared by Janu- 
ary, 1949. According to the KEA 
Directory, Adron Doran, Wingo, 
was on the Board of Directors. 
(Editor’s note: No other officer or 
member of the board is still an 
active member of the administra- 
tive body of KEA.) 

The average salary paid Ken- 
tucky teachers in 1947-48 was 
$1,895. 


























Handsome new 64- 
page crafts catalog 
of over 30 crafts, 
yours for the asking. 


Write for it. 


e Z Regularly - published 

x 12-page magazine of 
information and _ in- 
struction. Write for 
free copy. 


Six craft movies for 
showings free to 
groups and institu- 
tions. Write for 
more information. 


Free craft instruction at our store and at 
Craft Clinics held periodically for craft teach- 
ers. Free craft demonstrations given upon 
request. 


Write: 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Dept. TM 
242 Spring Street N.W. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

ionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 
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KEA Announces 


INSURANCE 


20% ADDITIONAIC 


¢ To ALL Policieyot 
e To Policies Issued on Applicationgec 


$5,000 Coverage Increased to $6,000 $ 


Dividends, if earned under the KEA Life Plan, are assigned to 
the Kentucky Education Association. For 1959, KEA has elected 
to return the dividends to policyholders in the form of additional 
protection. 

$5,000 policies will be increased to $6,000, and $3,000 policies will 
be increased to $3,600. This additional coverage will remain in 
force through December 31, 1959. This is an earned dividend and 
will not affect yearly premiums. 


All policies now in force, and all policies issued on new applica- 
tions received before March 1, 1959, will receive the benefit of this Fo 
dividend. 


This coverage may be renewed by the KEA each year, depending 
on the future experience and dividends of- the KEA Life Plan. 


Apply Today—Pay Later 
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\LOVERAGE 


jesow In Force, and 


DIVIDEND | 


sngeceived Before March I, 1959 


$3,000 Coverage Increased to $3,600 


NO INCREASE IN PREMIUMS 


Age $6,000 Policy 
to age 30 $ 25 per year 
30-39 35 per year 
40-49 50 per year . 
50-59 90 per year 
60-65 120 per year 


For Further Information Write: 


DEPARTMENT ID 


$3,600 Policy 
$15 per year 
21 per year 
30 per year 
54 per year 
72 per year 


Kentucky Education Association 


2303 South Third Street 


Louisville 8, Kentucky 
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For Adults: 


@ High Tide at Gettysburg by 
Glenn Tucker. Bobbs-Merrill. $5. 
The author of this book feels that 
the Battle at Gettysburg was one 
of the world’s greatest battles. This 
factual, well-documented book tells 
why. An important addition to the 
store of Civil War literature. 


@ The Southern Christmas Book 
by Harnett T. Kane. McKay. $4.95. 
The many ways which various 
Southern states have celebrated 
Christmas are shown here in re- 
splendent detail. It is an entertain- 
ing, leisurely book for those who 
love fo read about holiday cele- 
brations. Complete even with 
recipes. 


@ Claudia Omnibus by Rose 
Franken. Doubleday. $5.95. Seven 
novels of the marital adventure of 
Claudia and David are combined 
here. The book is one of great 
reading pleasure for those who 
know the famous couple as well 
as for those who will have the full 
introduction at once. 


@ The Long Dream by Richard 
Wright. Doubleday. $3.95. This 
is a powerful, frank novel written 
about the life of a young Negro 
boy in the South. It is a kind of 
repeat of the author’s superior 
Native Son. 


q I Married the Veep by Jane R. 
Barkley. Vanguard. $3.95. The 
beloved Alben Barkley is the hero 
of this simply written, often amus- 


ing, and thoroughly delightful 
autobiography. About one-half of 
the book is devoted to the whirl- 
wind courtship and the remaining 
half to an account of the married 
life of the Vice-President of the 
United States and his lady, who 
here tells a moving story. 


@ Amy Lowell by Horace Greg- 
ory. Thos. Nelson and Sons. $5. 
Here is a scholarly and entertain- 
ing account of the life of one of 
America’s most famous women 


REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


poets. The author projects her life 


against the background of the time - 


in which she lived. 


@ The Darkest Bough by Anne 
Chamberlain. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 
Mystery and suspense are upper- 
most in this story by a master of 
that type of writing. This is a very 
engrossing story of what happened 
when a stranger entered the family 
to care for a mentally upset 
brother—and came to care for the 
rest of the family as well. 


For Older Boys and Girls: 


@ Crash Club by Henry Gregor 
Felsen. Random House. $2.95. In 
Hot Rod and Street Rod Mr. Fel- 
sen displayed a rare understanding 
of teen-agers and their problems, 
especially as related to automo- 
biles. Here he tells another story, 
equally good and _ provocative, 
about a boy who loved a car more 
than anything else. 


@ The World of Jo Davidson by 
Lois H. Kuhn. Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy. $2.95. This is a Covenant 
Book, a series of “stories of Jewish 
men and women to inspire and in- 
struct young people.” This is a 
valuable and fascinating story of 
one of the greatest sculptors of all 
times. 


@ The Cure’ of Ars by Milton 
Lomask. Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy. $1.95. This is a Vision 
Book, one of a “collection of biog- 
raphies for Catholic youngsters 
from 9 to 15.” Subtitled “The Priest 
Who Outtalked the Devil,” this is 


an engrossing story of Jean-Marie. 


Vianney, a farm boy during the 
French Revolution, who has be- 
come known as the patron saint 
and model of parish priests every- 
where. 


@ A Man Grows Tall by Steve 
Lomas. Messner. $2.95. This is 
a wonderful story for older boys. 
It is about Kirby’s first adventures 


with guns and game. Especially 
good is the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains background. 


@ Durer by Elizabeth Ripley. Lip- 
pincott. $3. This biography of Al- 
brecht Durer uses his paintings to 
illustrate his life. Opposite each 
page of text is a reproduction of 
a picture. An especially good book. 


@ Candy Stripers by Lee Wynd- 
ham. Messner. $2.95. A new ex- 
perience began for 15-year-old 
Bonnie Schuyler when out of 
boredom she gets a temporary job 
as “candy striper’—a junior vol- 
unteer aide in a hospital. The time 
there helped her to grow up, to 
mature in judgment, and to plan 
seriously for the future. An out- 
standing book for older girls. 


@ Willa by Ruth Franchere. Cro- 
well. $3. This is a simply written 
but interesting and valuable ac- 
count of the early life of Willa 
Cather, one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished novelists. It begins 
with her very early childhood and 
concludes with her graduation 
from high school. 


@ The Nine Planets by Franklyn 
M. Branley. Crowell. $3. This is 
a clearly written and fascinating 
account of the nine planets. This 
is a part of the “Exploring Our 
Universe” series and is attractively 
illustrated. 


@ Swords, Stars, and Bars by Lee 
McGiffin. Dutton. $2.95. Much 
American history can be learned 
at the same time readers enjoy 
a thoroughly entertaining story. 
Focus is upon the Confederate 
Cavalry generals “who won their 
battles but lost a war.” 


@ Moose Island by William R. 
Kluge. Steck. $2. The Lake Su- 
perior region furnishes the back- 
ground for this easy-reading ad- 
venture story. Conservation and 
an authentic account of the out-of- 
doors are also featured. 
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TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments—-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "tres is'nt 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need mony to further their education, Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your communit; ty knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash 20 Cash 24 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. T 

$10000$ 675\$40000|'$2275 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL os 
School board members, 
-WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, 20000) 1.343] 50000) 27 
—none of these people will 
| 1995) 60000 49) 
SIGNATURE.ONLY ‘rescner loans are mace 20% Zou.sre appiving fora — | 30000 zo 
@ onsignature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 


CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
longer! to you as soon as approved. We Our 
sixty year a: is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
e NO SUMMER PAYMENTS neh ga plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 

# amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 
PRIVATE The loan is made by mall from the pri- AS 1) ° 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit ‘ , MMQWHCE 


managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS @ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sizty Years of Service 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


r------ FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY!----: sic" = 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Dial Finance Company, Dept. A-6 Full Amount Payl 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made e 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. | | 
Amount you want to borrow $...........0 On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... 
Amount earned Number of months names a codesacalabonetiaiaias 
ccd as) SE SINOOURMD- 9Dn< cecvecnsoncespiesececeite Se Eee neeee a Mame of Relate (ieiatienship) 
Name and address Street. Town State........ 
of school you teach 
How long with Previous Name of Relative. (Relationship) ........._._._.. 
present employ employment Street cn scicnctincae: DN Piicccitiocitctinenien ace 
Husband or wife's Salary ’ 
employment. per month $ Name of Relative.... (Relationship)............. 
To whom are pa vases on N 
auto made? (N: va “ Town Street State............ een acticin -_ 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative (Relationship).........______ 
Amount you owe bank? $.......... 2-2... .. Monthly payments? $._............. 
What security on bank loan? Street ba State Occup 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
3 to (Name) (Add.) any loan be completed, the U. "s “Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Bsc : Sign Full Street 


Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address. 
payment to? (Name) Town. 
Purpose of loan pale Town. County State 

































































% 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 













































































NOT Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
Po go VER a YS ce aR .. | Due Date Due Date Date. 














inconsideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject t by the t its office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undetsignes if the lean is not pro ode 
USB The interest h shall be at the rate of 3% th on that part of th 

e interest hereon e at the rate of 3% per month on tha’ of the un; 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244 a per month on that part over 150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, —— that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and inte consecutive days. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at Lan 8 gempeny’ 8 option, without notice, 
fender the then unpaid balance due and payab! 


It is agreed that the validity and pe cg ot this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SIGNATURES [ep 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 

















(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 











RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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Elementary Principals 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN KENTUCKY Continued from page 21 


Welcome to the newly-elected 
officers of the educational dis. 


LAIDLAW’S OUTSTANDING HIGH SCHOOL tricts of the DESP: First District, 


President, R. L. Petrie, Bardwell. 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTS Vice-President, Jack Carroll, West 
Paducah; Secretary - Treasurer, 
Reba Gillahan, Marion; Reporter, 
Citizenship, Grade 9 Paul P. Gardner, Jr., Genie 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU Second District, President, Mrs, 
ROTH @ HOBBS Margaret Sutton, Owensboro; Pres- 
ident-Elect, Whitnell McMahan, 
Hopkinsville; Secretary, Orville 
Sharp, Owensboro; Treasurer, 
‘ Claude Hightower, Hopkinsville. 
venomanvenmceas Acoma nce a Reporter, Estill emaian. Owens. 
MAN’‘S ACHIEVEMENTS 8i\\\ eeert boro. 


THROUGH THE AGES : rad Third District, President, Novella 
HABBERTON @ ROTH i, 72 . Embry, Morgantown; Vice-Presi- 
Rall dent, Earl Hunter, Bowling Creen; 
Secretary, Roma Wilkins, Green- 
: ville. Fourth District, President, 
United States History, Grade 11 Marvin Vance, Radcliffe; Vice- 
OUR NATION’S STORY President, Altus Pryor, Leitchfield; 

AUGSPURGER @ McLEMORE Secretary - Treasurer, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Lawrence, Cox Creek; Re- 
porter, Donald Baumgardner, Vine 


Problems of / Grove. 
American Life, Grade 12 Feu Fifth District, President, Mrs. 


SOLVING . Mary Jo McGary, Louisville; Vice- 
CUR FROMENS OF President, Arthur Hounshell, Jef- 








A DEMOCRACY fersontown; Secretary - Treasurer, 
BOSSING @ MARTIN | Mrs. Ruth Hill, Louisville; Re- 
porter, Mrs. Mary Lee Sparrow, 


Eminence. Central Kentucky, Pres- 
Advanced Government, Grade 12 ident, Russell Goodacre, Danville; 


GOVERNMENT IN THE Vice-President, Carl Ison, Ver- 
UNITED STATES sailles; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 


Martha E. Shindlebower, Lexing- 
ton; Reporter, Mrs. Carolyn Clay- 
ton, Frankfort. Northern Kentucky, 
President, Mrs. Mildred Tupman, 
YOUR LAIDLAW REPRESENTATIVE — Hugh Eblen Week Mitchiell- Vice-President and 
L AIDL AW BROTHERS Thatcher & Madison Reporter, Harry Perkins, Coving- 
River Forest, Illinois ton; Secretary-Treasurer, Amelia 
Racke. 
Eastern Kentucky: President, 
TEACHERS LIBRARIANS Carroll Caudill, Argillite; Vice- 
ra ADMINISTRATORS President, William P. Edison, Ash- 
Sead Wakiches. dae” thea a 2 ag Soaring Mrs. 
thru college. Helen Eakins, Garrison; State Re- 
I; -b otter e 7 x > >? 

: : 4g mag rAd PERSONNEL sunvict porter, C. B. Nuckolls, Ashland. 
Ve, 4628 Riceaeed na Cen ak Chie Upper Cumberland: President, 
. - Nicholas Brewer, Ages; Vice-Presi- 
dent, D. C. Roberts, Evarts; Secre- 
BOOK M |ANUSCRIPTS tary, Hattie P. Wilson, Harlan; 
eragraphe! Hundreds of begin ners Board Member, John Ellis, Harlan. 

ene age writing paragra : ° 
idl enn Sieh 2h len, Sane aiek baw to endl; by ccomeaie pubes who allen, athors early Middle Cumberland: Chairman, 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- Hobson Stephens, Whitley City; 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right comed. Write, or send your MS directly. Vice-Chairman, Garrett Walker, 


away. ge for free facts. BENSON BARRETT GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 5 
Dept. 160-A, 7464 N. Clark Atten: MR. DYER 489 FIFTH AVE. Monticello;  Secretary-Treasurer, 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Ethel Burdine, Eubank. 


FLICK @ SMITH 


BE SURE TO EXAMINE THE LAIDLAW HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 
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Classroom Teachers 


Continued from page 26 

tunity for learning; (2) publish this 
blueprint and give it wide pub- 
licity; and (8) plan ways and 
means to implement this blueprint. 





Margaret Stevenson, executive 
secretary of the Department, re- 
cently held a series of meetings 
with other NEA staff members to 
lay the groundwork for the study, 
which will be under the adminis- 
tration of a director to be employed 
on a full-time basis. 


Some Information About 
the KEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


Our constitution is- patterned 
after the constitution of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. 


Any classroom teacher who is a 
member of KEA is automatically a 
member of DCT. This represents 
about eighty-five per cent of the 
KEA membership. There are no 
separate dues. The expenses of 
the Department are financed by an 
appropriation from the KEA. 


The DCT purposes seek to im- 
prove services to children and to 
heighten teacher status. Specifi- 
cally, they are designed to give 
added strength and power to the 
Kentucky Education Association: 


(1) To foster within schools 
democratic classroom teacher par- 
ticipation in the formulation of 
educational policies. 


(2) To develop leadership 
through participation in profes- 
sional organizations. 

The Department provides off- 
cers, a board of directors, and a 
district chairman, on call to help 
local associations. An annual pro- 
gram and business session are held 
during the KEA Convention and 
at district meetings, which give 


teachers an opportunity to partici- - 


pate. The activities are publicized 
through the DCT pages in the 
KEA Journal. 

A one-day workshop is held dur- 
ing the KEA Leadership Confer- 
ence to aid local leaders in plan- 
ning their year’s work. 

DCT helps promote district work- 
shops for local leaders. 
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ADOPTED FOR USE IN KENTUCKY 
the LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES - Grades 4-8 


EIBLING @ KING @ HARLOW 


@ History, Grade 4 
GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


@ History, Grade 5 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


@ History, Grade 6 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 


@ History, Grade 8 
OUR UNITED STATES 


Cucmnnis  Oudlsdanding Features: 


@ Completely New 
Narrative, intimate style 


@ 
@ Beautifully illustrated 
@ Controlled readability 


Be sure to examine The LAIDLAW HISTORY PROGRAM 


your LAIDLAW REPRESENTATIVE — Hugh Eblen 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS tier tone fitness 














A NEW ADOPTION 
By Dr. J. R. Schwendeman 


Sess ces ee A Ee SE RS Se ue 
An earnest presentation of the principal 
facts of Kentucky’s physical and economic 
geography. Graded for use in grades 
seven, eight, or nine. 
Your Harlow representative— 
a Mr. J. Leon Cook-523 Spanish Court, Louisville. 


“ea HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 








ADOPTED 
FOR USE IN 
KENTUCKY, 
1959-1963 


= oe oe oe oe oe on ee Oe ee oe ee ee ee oe ee ee 


HISTORY OF A 
FREE PEOPLE 


1958 Edition 
by Bradgon-McCutchen 
The nation’s leading history text 
with a remarkable Teachers Anno- 
tated Edition. 


2.2 GP SRE een ee 


on oo os a ee ea oy 


Now relisted in a new edition— 


THE MACMILLAN 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY 
SERIES 


by Edna McGuire 
Grades 4, 5, 6, and 8 


b, cn om evan ob an on Gn en a mom 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES 1958 Ecition 


by Prudence Cutright & co-authors 
Grades 3-6 
A new unified program featuring 
full coverage of both geography and 
history. The Teachers Annotated Edi- 
tions provide valuable aids and guid- 
ance for successful teachirig in this 


WHIPPLE AND JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Grades 4-8 


and for high school... 


PACKARD - OVERTON - WOOD:: 
Geography of the World, 1956 Edition 


CLARK - EDMONSON - DONDINEAU: 


Civics For Americans 


Your Macmillan representative 
in Kentucky is: 
Charles Carrington 
2010 Japonica Way 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 


! 
| The Macmillan 
: 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


“Te ee ee oe om oe, ae ee ee ee ore om eee ae em eee ree co 
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Yours for the strhing 


The Kentucky SCHOOL JOURNAL's 
advertisers offer excellent ideas for 
the teacher who looks for them. 
Some of the advertisers offer ma- 
terial for which you must write. 
If you are in a hurry, write di- 
rectly to the advertiser. If you use 
the convenient coupon for ordering 
several items, your name will be 
passed on to the advertisers, who 
will send you the material. 


78. Catalog of supplies for hand- 
icraft work in mosaics, copper 
tooling, copper, enameling, reed 
and wrought iron and on through 
30 different crafts to woodenware 
and wood carvings. (American 
Handicrafts Co. ) 


5. Facts about 
paragraphs for profit. 
Barrett ) 


14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plan 
for school clubs. (Vine Associates ) 


writing short 
(Benson 


33. Brochure which outlines the 
assistance available to persons who 
have written or who are consider- 
ing writing a manuscript and who 
wish to know how to go about 
having it published. (Greenwich 
Book Publishers) 


39. Alphabet Seat Chart and 
Record for manuscript and cursive 
writing. For lower grades. One 
copy only to a teacher. (Noble 
and Noble Publishers, Inc. ) 


USE THIS COUPON 


IT’S NEVER 


TOO LATE 


TO SEND IN 


YOUR 


KEA-NEA 


MEMBERSHIP 











State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


1850: Be AK SS: BB. 


Name. 


Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Available in School Year of 1958-1959 Only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 





Subject 





| 


School Name. 


Grade. 





School Street Address. 





Kentucky 





City. 


Enrollment: Boys— 


Girls 





Available only in the United States of America. 
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Men and Milestones 


Continued from page 10 

sion to contemplate the effects of 
this action and to advise them in 
this and other matters which lend 
status and strength to the profes- 
sion at large. 

This proposal is made with cer- 
tain convictions in mind. First, 
the complex job of administering 
America’s schools is one which is 
entirely too important and too com- 
plex to be left to haphazard selec- 
tion and training. Second, the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that a good 
training program for administrators 
is an expensive one in time and 
money. Third, there is convincing 
evidence that many colleges were 
“backed into” the training of school 
administrators in a day When virtu- 
ally all graduate study was for peo- 
ple who expected to occupy ad- 
ministrative positions. With the 
increase of the graduate training 
for classroom teachers, many of 
these smaller colleges (and some 
large ones as well) could better 
use their resources and their facili- 
ties by specializing in fields of 
preparation other than administra- 
tion. And fourth, voluntary na- 








tional professional associations to 
step out ahead of state certification 
regulations and existing practice. 
The step that AASA members are 
asked to consider is a big one. But 
by their response they will indi- 


‘ cate just how serious they are 


about professional standards for 
school administration. This pro- 
posal will in no manner effect the 
status of the many associate mem- 
bers who now belong to the Asso- 
ciation. Nor will it affect the status 
of present members, regular and 
associate. In no way does the term 
“two years of graduate study” 
mean two years of courses labeled 
“school administration” — indeed 
quite the opposite is true, for there 
is a strong belief that the well- 
prepared school administrator is 
one who has more than a casual 
acquaintance with the social 
sciences and humanities—and not 
exclusively at the undergraduate 
level. 


The milestone is there in which to 
etch the words which signify how 
far school administrators have 
come in the advancement of their 
profession. They will decide next 
February. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 





Continued from page 4 

EACHERS, administrators, and 

others interested in science 
education may send for a resource 
unit on “How to Teach Contempo- 
rary Science Events,’ which has 
been published by Science Digest. 
Included in the booklet are tested 
activities for students, suggested 
activities for teachers, and selected 
excerpts from the unit logs of 
teachers who have taught contem- 
porary science effectively. Re- 
quests for one copy, made on 
school letterhead, will be honored 
as long as the supply lasts. Order 
from Allan Carpenter, 200 East 
Ontario, Chicago 11, Ill. 


oe * ue 


N this civilized world, only half 

the earth’s children can go even 
to primary school. Secondary edu- 
cation is reserved for one person 
out of ten. In the United States, 
however, nine out of every ten can 
look forward to secondary educa- 
tion. 








Starratt ¢& Lewenstein 


A dynamic interpretation of how Americans govern 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TODAY — 


Prentice-Hall State Listed Texts 





; Landis ¢ Landis 


BUILDING YOUR LIFE — 









Helps the teen-ager evaluate himself and his growth 









and develop his ability to take an active part in the 
maintenance of his health—mental, emotional, social 
and physical. The only text in the field with an 
accompanying workbook. 





themselves. Fits the detailed processes of govern- 
ment into an intelligible pattern. Organizes facts 
of government around general concepts. 

















OUR WORLD THROUGH THE AGES, 2nd, — 
Platt & Drummond 
A complete revision of one of the most popular his- 
tory texts available. Organized around central themes 
and major concepts in a basically chronological frame- 
work. A true world history, it thoroughly covers all 
of the world’s major areas. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PERSONALITY— 
Phillips & Gibson 
Practical knowledge, guidance and mental hygiene 
direction for senior high students. All questions, 
readings, and projects are related to the student's 
everyday life. Comprehensive, flexible, practical, can 
be taught by teachers without psychology experience. 










SOCIOLOGY — A BOOK OF READINGS — 


Koenig, Hopper & Gross 

A collection of outstanding readings drawn into a uni- 
fied framework by perceptive introductions. The 
readings are illustrative of the fundamental concepts 
of sociology employed in the major areas of sociologi- 
cal investigation. 


THE UNITED STATES: A HISTORY — 


Steen > 
The basic facts of American history concisely pre- 
sented. Unifying thread is the political development 
of the U.S. with stress on economic and social 
progress. About half of the book is devoted to the 

expansion and development of the last century. 





















For further information contact: WILLIAM HAUSER, Box 746, Muncie, Indiana 
or Educational Book Division, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Publishers’ Kepresentatives 


Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill.—Thomas P. Ed- 
wards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 


American Book Company, 300 Pike Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O.—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., 
Ashland; O. L. McElroy, Tolle Court, Emi- 
nence; Joe S. Caudill, Box 493, Jackson. 


Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill.—George O. Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 


Cadmus Beoks, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military St., George- 
town. 


Childcraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill.—Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, 
Louisville $; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 


Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y.—Wendell L. Trapp, Eminence. 


F. E. Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Il.—Mrs. Mayme Marshall, 
Mount Sterling; _ Virginia Tippett, 1612 
Chichester, 


Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary Guild, 
Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, P.O. 
Box 164, Frankfort. 


™ oe Co., a Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
, 2847 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior, 
425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.—A. J. 
Akers, 616 Montclair Dr., Lexington. 


George F. Cram Co.—Central School Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2. 


Ginn and Co., 199 East Gay St., Columbus 
16, O.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City; Elvis 
Glenn Pace, Murray; Dick Smith, Route 1, 
Box 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. Louise 
Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lex- 


The Gregg Publishing Co.—Robert N. Tarking- 
ton, 8651 North DeQuincy St., Indianapolis 
18, Ind. 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill.—J. Edgar Pride, 307 South 
15th St., Murray; Ray F. Grizzell, General 
Consultant, Box 302, Mt. Sterling. 


Harcourt Bruce and Co., New York, N. Y.— 
William M. Currie, 366 Duke Rd., Lexington. 


Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
J. Leon Cook, 528 Spanish Ct., Louisville 14. 


Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 
Lexington; Evelyn Cundiff, 261 Lyndhurst 
Place, Lexington. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 2386, Frankfort. 


Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, [ll.—Hugh 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 888 West Lake, Chicago 
6, DL—J. Minor Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Earl G. Walker, Berea. 


Lyons and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill.—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 


Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Ill.—Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th St., 
Vincennes, Ind. 


McCormick Mathers Co., Columbus, O.—Harold 
Holcomb, Scottsville. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
W. J. Hauser, P. O. Box 746, Muncie, Ind. 








Geography 
for Today’s 


Our Big World 
Grade 4 


The American Continents 
Grade 5 


Representative: Austin S. Durham 





World 


New, colorful textbooks that make geography 
come alive for today’s classes. 


Silver Burdett Company 


4700 CHASE AVENUE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 


HARLAN H. BARROWS 
EDITH PUTNAM PARKER 
CLARENCE W. SORENSEN 


Old World Lands 
Grade 6 


A World View 
Grade 7 . 











Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, III. pa. eg E. 
Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill.—H. kK, 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro; 
William Lyons, 89 Edgewood Dr., Bedford, 
Ind. 


i R h A jates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.—Robert Graham, Staff 
Associate, 118 North Martin, Muncie, Ind, 





Scott, Foresman Co., 4383 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Dl—J. Ray Binford, Versai illes; 
Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Rd., Louis. 
ville 5. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

E. C. Seale and Co., 1081 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Boswell B. Hodgkin, 
110 Amett, Frankfort. 


Silver Burdette Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
80, Ill.—Austin Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave, 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, '47] 
Townley Dr., Lexington. 


South-Western Publishing Co., 201 West Fcurth 
St., Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. Greenwood, 
826 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Steck Co., Austin, Texas—Burke Robivson, 
229 Willard Dr., Antioch, Tenn. 


Weber Costello Co.—James T. Kier, Box 794, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill.—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, 
Lexington; Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2039 
Douglass Blvd., Louisville 5. 


World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Il.—Dave Borland, 2049 Hatheway, 
Lexington. 


World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gay St. 
Columbus, O.—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 211 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylor, 
810 High St., Elizabethtown; Charles R. 
Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville; Mrs. Bessie 
Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs. Louise 
ge > Wingo; M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor 

» Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third 

Mellon! Bank Bldg., Nashville 8, Tenn. 





DESP Yearbook 


HYSICAL facilities for ele- 

mentary schools will be the 
subject of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principal’s 38th 
Yearbook, scheduled for release 
next September. Major emphasis 
will be on building, equipping, and 
opening new schools. However, 
there will be suggestions for re- 
modeling and making the best use 
of existing facilities. The Depart- 
ment also has a new handbook for 
beginning principals, So Now 
Youre a Principal, available at 
$1.00 per copy from DESP, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Kentucky School Journal 





